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#. Benj. Irby, late Professor of Agricul- 
tea Agricuitural and Mechanical Oolfege, Ral- 
eigh, become a regular contributor to this 
department. All questions relating to the farm, 

arden or orchard will be answered by Prof. 
rby. 











[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK ] 
CONCENTRATED FEED STUFFS. 


More Facts Regarding Them Boiled 
Down for Our Readers. 

The various products known as glu- 
ten meals, gluten feeds, germ feeds 
and the like are what is left of corn 
after starch and glucose have been 
manufactured from it. The corn is 
first soaked in weak, warm sulphurous 
acid water. It is then ground and the 
starch washed out and the germ or 
heart of the kernel is removed by ma- 
chinery. These hearts or germs are 
then ground and their oil is pressed 
out. This germ cake is one kind of 
feed. The hullsor bran and broken 
bits are dried and form what is called 
chop feed. The starch then passes 
into very long troughs of water, in 
which the etarch settles to the bottom 
like lime and the hard flinty portions 
or gluten float off into receivers and 
are died by steam. This is called glu 
ten meal. A mixture of the gluten 
meal and crop feed is called gluten 
feed. 

Atlas gluten meal, so called, is very 
different from the ordinary gluten 
products. The germ is first removed 
from the Indian corn, and the remain- 
der of the corn kernels are mixed and 
ground together with rye, barley, 
wheat, jiniper, etc. This product is 
then heated with a solution of malt, 
which converts a considerable portion 
of the starch into sugar. Yeast is 
then added, the alcohol, etc., resulting 
distilled, and the refuse remaining in 
the still is pressed, dried, and placed 
upon the market under the above 
name. 

Dried brewers’ grain is the kiln dried 
residue from beer manufacture. It 
consists of some of the starch, together 
with the hulls, germ and gluten of the 
barley. A small portion of the gluten 
and the larger part of the starch are 
removed from the barley by the action 
of diastase and yeast. 

Malt used in beer manufacture is 
prepared by moistening barley and 
allowing it to sprout. The sprouting 
produc3s a ferment called diastase, 
which changes starch intosugar. After 
the formation of the diastase, which 
requires a certain number of days, the 
barley is dried, and the sprouts re 
moved by machinery and sold for cat- 
tle feed, called malt sprouts. The bar- 
ley is now termed malt. 

The natural divisions of the feed re- 
sulting from grinding wheat are bran, 
middlings and red dog flour. 

Bran is the exterior covering and is 
first removed. 

Middlings are removed next after the 
bran. 

Red dog is a very low grade flour, 
and represents the dividing line be- 
tween the feed and high grade flour. 

Fiour middlings is a mixture of mid- 
dlings and red dog flour. 

Mixed feed is generally a mixture of 
bran, middlings and red dog flour. 

H. O, dairy feed consists of oat feed 
asa basis, mixed with feeds high in 
protein, such as cotton seed and gluten 

.meals. 

» Cerealine feed comprises the hulland 
some of the starch of thecorn. It is 
the by product resulting in the manu. 
facture of the breakfast preparation 
known as cerealine flakes. It is very 
Coarse. It possesses a feeding value 
but slightly inferior to corn meal. 

Hominy feed or chop: Hominy is 
the hard part of the corn kernel. The 
separation of the hull, germ and some 
of the starch which constitutes the 
feed is said to be brought about solely 
by the aid of machinery and steam. 

Oat feed is the refuse from factories 
engaged in the preparation of oat meal 
and other cereals for human consump- 
tion. It consists of poor oate, hulls, 
and some of the bran and starch re- 
Moved in the process of manufacture. 
It is sometimes mixed with corn, as 
Corn and oat-chop. 

A great variety of oat refuse is now 
finding its way into our markets. It 
has been found to contain from 35 to 
Rearly 60 per cent. of hulls. In some 
Cases it is mixed with corn and with 

ley; it is then quite difficult to as- 
Certain the percentage of hulls the mix 
Contains. Oat refuse is low in 
Protein, and high in carbohydrates, 
of the same nature as corn meal. 





taining the manufacturer's name, are 
to be preferred. In case the farmer is 
in doubt as to its value he should send 
@ fair sample to the experiment station 
for examination. Farmers are cau 
tioned against paying excessive prices 
for material of this kind. 

The poultry feeds prepared by the 
American Cereal Company and H. O. 
Company are mixtures of oat feeds, 
corn and some nitrogencus feed stuff 
to increase the percentage of protein 
to about 17 per cent. Materials of this 
kind certainly possess considerable 
feeding value. 

It is probable, however, that the 
poultryman can secure the nutritive 
value cheaper by purchasing the un 
mixed grains. 

H. O. borse feed is a mixture of oat 
feed and corn. Chop or germ feed 
locks very mteh like gluten feed, but 
has considerable less feeding value. 

Taking corn meal as a standard and 
supposing it to be worth $16 per ton, 
analyses and fecding tests prove these 
various other feeding stuffs to be of 
the following values per ton: Hominy 
meal or chop, $16; cerealine feed, $16; 
chop feed, $1360; Quaker oat feed, 
$13 60; oat feeds (contain more hulle), 
$12; Victor corn and oat feed, $15 20; 
H. O. horse feed, $15 20; wheat bran, 
$13 60; wheat middlings, $17 60; mixed 
feed, $16; dried brewers’ grain, $16; 
malt sprouts, $16; Buffalo gluten feed, 
$20; Golden gluten feed, $20; other 
gluten feeds, $19 20; gluten meals, 
$24 32; Cieveland flax maal, $22 08; old 
process linseed meal, $21.60: cotton 
meal, $24 32. 

The bulletin resommends the follow: 
ing eight mixtures of these feeds to 
produce a well balanced and ¢conomi- 
cal general ration: 

1, One hundred pounds of corn meal 
or of hominy meal; 100 pounds of 
wheat bran or of mixed feed or of chop 
feed ; 75 pounds of cotton seed meal or 
of gluten meal or of linseed meal, mix 
and feed 8 to 9 quarts per day toa 
1,000 pouad animal. 

2. One hundred pounds of oat feed; 
100 pounds of Buffalo gluten feed or of 
Golden gluten feed, mix and feed 8 
quarts daily. 

3. Any one of the gluten feeds isa 
fairly well balanced ration itself. Feed 
5 to 8 quarts daily. 

4. Fifty pounds of linseed meal, 50 
pounds of cotton seed meal, 100 pounds 
of oat feed or of chop feed; mix and 
feed 7 to 8 quarts daily, 

5. Two hundred pounds of chop feed 
or of cerealine feed; 75 pounds of cot- 
ton eeed meal or of gluten meal, or of 
linseed meal; mix and feed 7 to 8 quarts 
daily. 

6. H. O. dairy feed is itself a bal- 
anced ration. Feed 6 to 8 quarts daily. 

7. One hundred pounds of fine mid- 
dlings; 100 pounds of brewers’ grain or 
of malt sprouts. Mix and feed 7 to 8 
quarts daily. 

8. Oae hundred pounds of corn meal, 
50 pounds of bran, 50 pounds of cotton 
seed meal. Mix and feed 7 quarts 
daily. ewe 


WISCONSIN INSTITUTES. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

W. H. Morrison, E q , Superintend” 
ent of the Wisconsin Farmers’ Inati- 
tutes, writes us from Madison, Wis., 
as follows: 

Isend you by mail Bulletin No. 8, 
Wisconsin Farmers’ Institutes. The 
edition consists of 31,000 copies and 
although the same number was issued 
of No. 1 and 2, they are nearly ex- 
hausted. I shall take pleasure in send 
ing No. 3 to any of your readers who 
will send me his name and postcftice 
with 10 cents to pay postage. 

We are holding sixty four two day 
institutes this winter. They are well 
attended and I know they are enlarg. 
ing the horizon of our farmers. I am 
more and more convinced that the 
most practical and successful method 
of reaching the farmer is through the 
Farmers’ Institute and meetings of a 
like character. The three hundred 
twoday meetings held by the Wis- 
consin Farmers’ Institutes have done 
more to reach the great mass of un 
reached farme:s in the State in the 
last four years than all other agencies 
combined, These meetings have aroused 
and implanted a hunger for better in- 
telligence in thousands where but little 
hope existed. The farmer can be 
reached only by the practical, success. 
ful ways and methods of a brother in 
whom he has confidence. The profes- 
sional man with fine spun theories, 
who will talk an hour about nothing, 
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ment the average yield of his crops 





productive power of his land; but it is 
the successful farmer who can say ‘1 
have done it” that will liberate the un- 
successful one and make him an intel- 
ligent man. The agricultural paper, 
the agricultural book, the experiment 
station and the Farmers’ Institutes are 
for the farmers who road, study and 
think. Success to them.” 





The above isa clipping from an old 
newspaper. Mr. Morrison has been 
dead several years now, but the Insti- 
tute system first successfully managed 
by bim has become a leading feature 
of interest among farming communi- 
ties. 

Every State and farming community 
which desires to keep ‘‘up to date,” and 
holds its own against the competition 
of to day adopt and use this means of 
counciling together and spreading in- 
telligence abroad within its own terri. 
tory. Peace be to Mr. Morrison and 
and continued succass to this system 
of helping our fellow farmers. 


F, E. EMgry. 


CARD FROM JACKSON. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Farmers in this part of the State 
have had adverse conditions to contend 
with during thisspring. Early in May 
we had snow and frost, after which a 
drouth set in which is still prevailing 
in the vicinity of Webater to date; in 
some parts of the county they have 
had some rain. Oats and clover are 
an almost entire failure. Corn has 
been well worked, but is small for mid 
dle of June. Wheat is very good and 
we are now beginning to harvest. Most 
of wheat will be cut next week. 

There is not much political excite 
ment among us; all seem to devote 
their time to reading and talking about 
the war. Hope something will happen 
that will terminate the war soon. 

A, J. Lona, Sr. 

Webster, N. C., June 14, ‘98. 


FEWER ACRES, MORE TILLAGE. 


A contemporary says: Only a short 
time ago a farmer gravely told us that 
he believed a farmer would starve to 
death on 40 acres of land. And he 
meant what he said. He had 80 acres 
of land and according to his own state 





was: Wheat 15 bushels tothe acre; 
corn, 30; oats, 20; hay, three fourths | 
of a ton. A mile distant from him 
lived a farmer whose land is almost an 
exact counterpart of his, and his crops 
average: Wheat, 30 bushels to the 
acre; corn, 65; oats, 50; hay, 2 tons. It 
is not the quantity of land that a man 
farms that counts, but the quality of 
his farming. The fact that a man can 
grow six tons of first class timothy hay 
on an acre shows the possibilities of an 
acre that is thoroughly tilled. Nine 
tenths of the land that is sown into 
wheat is not more than half prepared 
for the seed, simply because the farmer 
believes in acres rather than tillage. 
—q@©0+o- oo 
FARMING IN EASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer, 

Seeing an article in THz PROGRESSIVE 
Farmer, I wish to add my practical 
experience in using the cow pea, as a 
contribution to your highly apfre- 
ciated journal. Being born and raised 
on a farm, the son of a gentleman who 
was known as one of the best farmers 
in Eastern Carolina, I will say that 
from a practical test I have found that 
under no circumstances should more 
than one peck of peas (the field varie- 
ties known as cow peae) be planted or 
sown on an acre of land. That is, ifa 
man wants peas instead of vines. 

I recently talked to a prominent 
farmer in Pemlico county on the sub- 
ject of pea culture. Hesaid: ‘‘Why, 
Robt., I can’t raise any peas. I can 
raico plenty of vine3, but no peas.” 
“The trouble is,” I said, ‘‘you raise 
too many vines.” Then I told him of 
my experience, which I have given in 
a former article in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarMER, and he at once eaid he reck- 
onedI was right; ‘‘for,” said hoe, ‘I 
have frequently noticed that when one 
comes up off to itsslf, isolated from 
the others, it’s always full of peas.” 

In fact,my experience has taught me 
that almost everything we plant is left 
too thick. What is more ridiculous 
than to see a farmer planta piece of 
land in corn and leave enough stalks 
on it to make 10 or 15 barrels per acre 
if each stalk were to bear a good ear, 
when he knows that with the very beat 
culture the land will not produce more 





account of politics”) told me he dug 
last year one hill of sweet potatoes 
(Haymon:) that was 3 or 4 feet from 
other hills and it looked so large that 
he decided to weigh it. It weighed 25 
pounds. He is as reliable a man 4s 
North Carolina holds, and he would 
never have told how much it weighed 
had he not had witnesses who saw him 
weigh it, just as it came from the 
grourd, with the potatoes hanging to 
the stem. R. H. Lane, 
et 0 


THE FARM VALUE OF THE CROW. 


He Does More Good Than Harm. 


C. E., Waterloo, N. H.—Will you 
give the best way to poison crows, and 
the best way to protect young growing 
corn from them? In your formula for 
poisdning them please bear in mind the 
safety of the lives of farm animals that 
may chance to feed on the grass where 
the poisoned bodies of the crows may 
fall and decay. 

Answered by M. V. Slingerland, in 
Rural New Yorker. 

. The common crow is a much.abused 
bird. But few farmers realizs that the 
crow should be classed among our 
beneficial birds. However, this fact 
was ecientifically demonstrated several 
years ago by our government em 

ployees, but it will be a long time be 

fore scare-crows cease to be a familiar 
sight in American corn fields. The 
charges against the crow are that it 
pulls sprouting corn; that it injures 
corn in the milk; that it destroys cul 

tivated fruit, and that it feeds on the 
eggs and young of poultry and wild 
birds. The stomachs of over 900 crows 
have been carefully examined by ex 

perts ; these crows were shot at various 
geasons of the year, and in different 
parts of the country. Allof the above 
charges were sustained by the stomach 
examinations, so far as the simple fact 
that crews feed upon the substances 
named. But the extent of the injury 
is avery different matter. The total 
quantity of corn eaten during the en- 
tire year amounts to 25 per cent. of 
the food of adult crows, and only 
about nine per cent. of the food 
of young crows. Leaving’ the 
young out of consideration, it may 
be said fhat, in agricultural dis- 
tricts, about one quarter of the food of 
crows consists of corn. But less than 
14 per cent. of this corn, and only three 
per cent. of the total food of the crow, 
consists of sprouting corn and corn in 
the milk; the remaining 80 per cent. 
of the corn is chiefly waste grain picked 
up here and there, mainly in winter, 
and of no economic value. 

In the case of cultivated fruits, the 
loss is trivial. The same is true of the 
eggs and young of poultry and wild 
birds, the total for the year amounting 
to only one per cent. of the food. 

As an offset to his bad habits, the 
crow is to be credited with the good 
in destroying noxious insects and other 
injurious animals. Insects form 26 
per cent. of the entire food, and the 
great mrjority of these are grasshop- 
pers, May beetles, cutworms and 
other irjurious kinds. In May and 
June, during the May beetle season, 
these beetles form the principal insect 
food of the crow. Only a few stomachs 
do not contain them, and stomachs are 
often filled with them. The fact that 
the May beetle season coincides with 
the breeding season of ths crow is of 
special importance, the principal in 
sect food of nesting crows consisting of 
these beetles. Grasshoppers occur in 
the stomachs throughout the year; in 
August and through the fall, they con- 
stitute by the greater part of the in- 
sect food, often occurring in astonish- 
ing numbers, and forming the only in- 
sect food. To the same side of this 
scale must be added the destruction of 
mice, rabbits, and other i: jurious 
rodents, by the crow. 

Thus, in summing up the benefits 
and losses resulting from the food 
habits of this bird, it is clear that the 
good exceeds the bad, and that the 
crow is a friend rather than an enemy 
of the farmer; he gets only three per 
cent. ot his food from your corn fisld, 
and in return, eats nine times as much 
of your injurious insects during the 
year. We must, also, not forget the 
good work the crow does as a@ scaven 

er. 
: Sone intelligent farmers who realize 
the money value of the services of the 
crows, either feed them old corn dur 
ing the time when the growing corn is 
in the milk, or else tar the corn before 
planting, in both cases protecting 


— > 





that will surely menace the maturing 
crop. One man states that it costs 
him but one half bushel of corn and 
the time required to scatter a little 
around his 10 acre corn field, to protect 
this field from the crows; the crows 
are very numerous, but no corn is 
pulled. 

Therefore, I would advise C. E. not 
to attempt to kill the crows, but rather 
to encourage them to frequent his 
farm. 
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RATS! 


Prof. W. F. Massey says: 

There is no doubt that most of the 
trouble from rats and mice comes from 
the faulty construction of farm build- 
Ings ard the slovenly habits of many 
farmers in allowing accumulations of 
rubbish under which the rats can har 
bor. We live ina house which was 
built with especial pains to exclude all 
chances for rats getting into it. Have 
been in it seven years, and though 
there are rats all around the neighbor- 
hood, we have never seen nor heard 
one here. Now and then a few mice 
get in, but they are easily disposed of 
by choker traps and cats. On the farm 
the first thing should be to build or re- 
new the outbuildings so that there will 
be no place for the rats to hide and no 
way for them to get into the corn crib 
and granaries. Then keep some good 
cats and do not have them stay any- 
where but about the barns. Never feed 
them in the dweiling, but always let 
them have milk at the barn, and they 
will stay there. The Maltese we have 
found to be the best of all barn cats. 
They are large and strong enough to 
fight the largest rat, and are generally 
good hunters. Keep mainly female 
cats to raise new broods, for they hunt 
more vigorously when they have young 
to feed. I have seen a cat lug in a 
rabbit as large as herself for her young 
to feast upon, andI had as lief see 
them get the rabbits as the rats. Do 
not monkey 'with the white rate, just 
as well have grey ones. Cannot see 
any benefit from swapping colors. Do 
not try to poison rats, as you will be 
sure to make a nuisance about the 
place, and as one of our correspond- 
ents says, ‘‘one deag rat is worse on 
the place, than a doz@n live ones.” If 
constant watchfulness and cleanliness 
are observed the rats will never in- 
crease to a dangerous degree, and the 
cats will be able to keep them in check. 
We have seen a wire trap here that 
will catch them wonderfully fast at 
first, but they soon learn to avoid any 
trap. Traps seldom catch the old rats. 
We once had acellar badly infested 
by rats which had burrowed under the 
earthen floor in all directions coming 
down outside along the brick wall. We 
were near a tin can factory and noticed 
a wonderful pile of scrap tin of all de- 
grees of sharpness. The proprietor 
readily gave us the pile. We dug 
aroucd the wall on the outside and 
rammed the trench fullof the tia scraps 
and grouted them with cement. Then 
the floor of the cellar was dug out and 
a number of rats killed while doing it. 
A layer a foot thick of the tin scraps 
was pounded down solid and then the 
cement grouting poured over the whole, 
When well set a good coat of smooth 
cement was placed over the whole to 
make asolid fioor. No rat was ever 
known in that cellar afterwards, though 
we killed 36 in digging up the earthen 
floor. Ina frame house we once built 
we placed on the sills between the 
weatherboarding and the plastering 
for two feet above the aills small 
screened gravel of water rounded sort, 
making it all perfectly clean of earth 
that could bind it and all of the uni- 
form size of a marble. Rats could not 
get up through this and make holes as 
the loose gravel rolled in on them as 
fast as moved, and we never had any 
rate there. This we believe to be the 
best plan for the protection of a frame 
house, Then make the flooring run 
flush and tight against the weather- 
boarding so as to give no chance to get 
behind it. We thank our correspond- 
ents for the full discussion to day, and 
hope that in the busy season now on 
hand they will not forget the Pool. 





A prosperous and intelligent yeo- 
manry is a country’s greatest pride. 


Greatness may mature in the metro- 
polis, but it must begin in the country. 








When times are hard with the far- 
mer the business community isin dis- 
tress. 





There is no more wholesome vege- 
table grown than the odorous and 
much despised onion. No one who 
eats freely of onions will ever be 
troubled with sleeplessness nor serious 
blood troubles. They cloar the blood 
of those poisons which produce rheu- 
matism and muddy complexions, and 
those nations that eat of onions with 
the greatest freedom are the ones most 
free from ills of this kind. 

Onions when grown from seed should 
be planted within a few days in order 
to have time to mature a full crop, but 
where sets are used they may be put 
out at any time while the seta are in 
the market. 

The rows should be fifteen inches 
apart and the onions three inches in 
the rows. The land cannot be made 
too rich or too fine before planting. 
Pat in fine manure or ashes, if you 
have them, work the soil over and over 
until they are fine as dust, and sow the 
seed or put in the sets, 

The cultivation should never be deep, 
and the soil should never be disturbed 
below one inch from the eurface atany 
time during the season. The onion 
throws out roots near the surface, 
and as they are not very long the soil 
should be rich and the cultivation 
shallow. Never ridge the soil up the 
rows. The ideal onion bed is one where 
the bulbs grow above the ground for 
more than half their size. 

It isa common remark that onions 
agree with but few people. Anyone 
who eats them regularly will soon find 
any trouble of this kind gone as well 
as other and more more serious ones 
very often. 

Those who do not eat them because. 
of the odor they leave on the breath 
are more nice than wise.—Southerm 
Cultivator. 
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LIME, 

Perhaps a great many of the truck 
and fruit growers do not place any 
confidence in lime, to be mixed in the 
soil or be thrown on the land under the 
bearing trees. I wil give youa little 
experience of mine: February 15th, 
1897, I had about a hundred seedling 
peach trees, that had been formerly 
planted or healed in, givento me. I 
had them dug up and brought to our 
place; on looking at the foliage I saw 
something was wrong and I began to 
investigate. I looked at the root first, 
and I found the trouble to be a disease. 
They were literally covered with root- 
knots (memetodes), a species of eek 
worms. What to do with them I hardly 
knew, but I duga trench away from 
my garden, and other trees, and used 
them for experimental work. I could 
not find any remedy for their cure and 
I tried the following: 

I gave the bottom of the trench s 
coating of slack lime, and set in the 
trees, and threw lime on the roots, 
then partially filled in with dirt and 
gave another lot of lime, and filled the: 
trench and firmed the soil with my 
feet, and left the trees to live or die.. 
“They lived,” This spring Idug up 
the trees and made an examination of 
the roots, and they were as free and 
perfect roots as I ever saw, no disease 
or knots to be seen, and while borers 
were at work on some of the other 
trees, these were free from them. That 
convinced me of this: Lime, if prop- 
erly placed on disased roots, will cure.. 
If the readers of Truck Grower will: 
correspond with the Alabama Experi- 
mental Station, at Auburn, Ala, and 
ask for Bulletin No. 92, they will get 
some information as to lime on coast 
soils, the work of Prof. F. 8. Earleand 
mys2lf. I was talking with Mr. Pill- 
man, of Pillman Bros., commission: 
merchants, of St. Louis, Mo., in regard 
to peaches for their market. He 
stated to me that one man shipped to 
tiem whose fruit was the best, and 
brought fancy prices, while others 
from the came locality would hardly 
bring enough to pay freights. One day 
Mr. Pillman asked him what he did to: 
his trees in order to have such fine 
fruit. He eaid, ‘Come to my place 
and I will show you.” §So Mr. Pillman: 
called on the grower, and found that 
he cultivated the land and used slack 
lime sown broadcast under hig trees. 
Thus another fact. I would not advise 
a strong application, but take a few 
trees and give them a trial, and note 
the results —A. W. Orr, in Southern 
Fruit and Truck Growep” 





A wise man is never less alone than 
when he is alone.—Swift. 
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We noted the loss of our ‘‘devil” in 
last week’s issue, but it seems that the 
Concord Standard must keep a full sup- 
ply of ’em on hand. Fora head fora 
contribution the editor wrote: ‘For 
the Summer Shades.” But 8 No. 2 
did not show up, and ye perspiring ed- 
itor found the head atill more season- 
able as it read: ‘‘For the Summer 
Hades.” 


One Brigadier General is to be ap- 
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—SUBSORIPTION— 


pointed from this State. There are 
Single Subgoriber, Qne ear. ............- $1451 many candidates, but it if probable 
ve Subgoribers, One Yoar...--s...+++ A) that Col. W. H. 8. Burgwyn of the 


Second Regiment will receive the ap 
pointment. Col. V. 8. Lusk, of Ashe- 
ville; Gen. W. P. Roberts, of Gates, 
and Col. J. F. Armfield are also in 
the race, however, and the plum may 
fall to one of them. 


In New York State a new law pro- 
vides that a county may vote as to 
State roads. If a majority want such 
a road, the State engineer is to build it, 
the State paying half, the county 35 
per cent. and the locality 15 per cent. 
of the cost. This strikes us as being a 
very fair way of solving the problem 
of bad roads. Why does not the Good 
Road Congress push this plan to the 
front? 


This is June. In July the County 
Alliances meet, and at the July meet 
ing of the County Alliances officers for 
the next year are to be elected. Now, 
brethren of the Sub-Alliances are ear- 
nestly urged to choose with caution 
their officers; gentlemen whose hearts 
are in the work and who will be at 
every meeting, and who have judg- 
ment, and who will reflect credit on 
your Order. Then in selecting your 
delegate to your County Alliance, send 
the best busines man you have in your 
Lodge to the County Alliance, and 
then by Alliances let the very best, 
most even tempered business man in 
your County Alliance be selected and 
sent to the State meeting in August. 
Begin right at the bottom and continue 
right all the way up in the selection of 
your officers, and you'll find your Or- 
der will take on new life. The State 
meeting this year will be one of the 
most important ever held in many re- 
spects. The work already done to be 
renewed, and plans for the future per- 
fected, and you will all agree that it 
takes good hard common sense, sound 
judgment, a right heart and backbone 
to plan and execute wisely. Letevery 
Sub Alliance rally now and be exceed 
ing careful in the selection of officers 
and delegates, and there will be no 
cause to regret it. 

ee i ne 
APPOINTING ARMY OFFICERS 

Offices are too often given not to the 
best men in the party but to the men 
who, by means fair or foul, can carry 
most votes for that party. This prac 
tice should be congemned by all, and 
while it is a great evil in time of peace, 
in time of war it becomes doubly im- 
portant that only the criterion of merit 
shall rule in makiog appointments 
that affect the lives of those who have 
gone forth to fight for their country. 
In making appointments in the army 
every officer should thiak of the re 
sponsibility upon him. He should 
cast party politics aside. The fact 
that a man is a Republican, a Damo 
crat, or a Populist will not cause one 
man to be killed and will break no 
mother’s heart. But the fact that he is 
unfit for the position to which he is ap 
pointed may cause the loss of many 
lives and bring disaster upon us. Let 
the President remember that on the 
battlefield a father’s fame counts for 
nothing and that no soldier will die 
easier because the mistakesof an in~ 
experienced, dudish son of a former 
general caused his death. No soldier 
who loses his life because of the mis 
takes of an incompetent officer, will 
die easier because he and that officer 
belonged to the same party. 


There is very general satisfaction at 
the appointments made by Gov. Rua- 
sell, and we are glad to see that he has 
not allowed party politics nor the mil- 
itary fame of a candidate’s father to 
influence him. Let the President and 
other Governors do likewise. We are 
sick and tired of hearing that ‘the son 
of Fitzhugh Lee,” “the son of Vice- 
President Hobart,” ‘the son of ex- 
President Harrison, ‘‘the grandson of 
Gen. Grant,” etc., etc., have received 
important positions inthe army. Let 
those who have proved themselves 
heroes receive the places of hopvor ang 
letthe great army of dudea who can 
boast of nothing but their fathers’ 
fame, enlist as privates and work their 
way up. 

This is not merely a matter of sim- 
ple justice. It is a matter that effects 
America’s honor, the peace of thou. 
sands who have friends in the army, 
and, last, but not least, the lives of 
some of our country’s bravest and best 
citizons. 
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gy” The date on your label tells you 
when your time is out and serves as a 
receipt for all money sent us 
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“ Tam standing now just behind the 
eurtain, and in full glow of the coming 
sunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with its 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There is smallpox in Statesville, but 
it is not epidemic. 

A negro has been nominated by 
negroes for Governor of Alabama. 

The Oid Fellows claim that one fifth 
of Uncle Sam’s soldiers are members 
of their order. 


Idaho Prohibitionists have nomina- 
ted a woman for Governor and another 
woman for State Auditor. 


Already nearly $2,000 has been raised 
for a monument to the late Ensign 
Worth Bagley, largely in sums of $1 
and less. 

We are sorry to learn that the 
printing plant of the Chadbourn 
Truckers’ aud Printers’ Journal has 
been destroyed by fire. 


It has been reported that Col. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan’s regiment, known as the 
‘silver battalion,” is to be mustered 
into United States service this week. 


Ex Senator Peffer, of Kansas, has 
been nominated by the Prohibitionists 
for the Governor of that State. The 
platform favors war with Spain, pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage. 

In the Seventh Kansas District the 
Populist nominated Jerry Simpson for 
Congress and the Democrats have en 
doreed him. Jerry stands for reform 
with both feet, even if be doesn’t wear 
socks. 


In Minnnesota the Populists, silver 
Republicans and Democrats have fused. 
A number of Populista bolted their 
convention when it decided to fuse and 
have nominated a State ,ticket with L. 
FB. Long for governor. 


Speaking of the number of Southern 
Railroad attorneys on the Democratic 
Executive Committee, Webster's 
Weekly, a Democratic paper, says: 
“*‘Why not [publish the list and set the 
matter at rest? We should be glad to 
it done.” 


Private Robert Voltz, of Carteret 
county, is not dead as at first reported. 
Quite a sum of money had been raised 
for a monument to his memory when 
a letter from him brought the surpris 
ing information that he is still residing 
on this planet. 

The following item from the News 
and Observer seems to indicate that 
tough crow is making it anarchial: 
*‘Tne Durham Herald advocates the 
purchase of the water works by the 
city. That's right. Every town and 
city ought to own its water and light 
eupplies. Wilson is a good example of 
how well it pays.” 

War does really cost high. The 
Chinese Government has paid over to 
Japan a nice little check in settlement 
ment of the indemnity claim of the 
latter. The check was for £11,008,000, 
equivalent to $53,278,720 of our money. 
Quite a nice check for Japan, but hard 
on China, who had her own war debt 
to pay besides. As the Chinese-Japan 
wer was a small affair as compared 
with our war with Spain, you may 
look for a bankrupt Spain when she 
settles with Uncle Sam, and the longer 





“I hear that Mrs. Gobang has en 
tirely lost her mind.” 





“VANCE STILL LIVES.” 
In the Democratic State Convention, 
the Democrats said: ‘‘We favor free 
silver, but we will chastise it and at- 
tempt to kill it by refusing to help 
elect free silver Congressmen.” It 
was such hypocritical Democrats that 
Vance ridiculed in his great speech in 
Congress, September 1, 1893. Said he: 
‘I shall try common sense alittle while 
longer. * * It shall not be said of 
me, ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this that a man killed his friend that 
he might save his life.’ Great indeed 
must be the love of these men for sil- 
ver that they would chastise it even 
unto death.” O, for a Vance to rebuke 
with his biting sarcasm the hypocriti- 
cal Democrats of 1898 
But as Grady said in the Democratic 
Convention which refused to aid the 
cause of silver: ‘Vance still lives!” 
Grady spoke better than he knew. 
Vance does live still, and the above is 
his striking message to the silver men 
of North Carolina. His message to 
them in 1893 is good in 1898: ‘The 
money changers are polluting the tem- 
ple of our liberties. ‘To your tents, 
O, Israel.’” 
TAMMANY, TOO, IS “HYPO- 

CRATIC.” 

It will be remembered that a short 
time ago when the Democratic State 
Executive Committee issued an ad- 
dress in which it congratulated Tam- 
many on its success, we insisted that 
Tammany was a goldbug organization. 
The Kinston Free Press took us to task 
and assured us that there were few 
better free silver Democratic organiza~ 
tions than Tammany. While speaking 
of this, we wish to call attention of the 
Free Press to the following item which 
we clip from the Richmond Times: 
‘*Another significant item in this coin- 
nection, which we mentioned the other 
day, is that Tammany, which has pre- 
tened to be for free silver, has decided 
that all bonds issued by the city of 
New York shall be payable, principal 
and interest, ‘in gold coin of the 
United States of America of the pres- 
ent standard, weight and fineness.’” 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 
The reason of ‘‘laying by” crops, 
picnics, and Farmers’ Institutes is at 
hand. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will doubtless make some effort 
to hold these meetings this year as it 
has done inthe past. The Farmers’ 
Institute seems to be popular nearly 
all over this country and has been 
called the farmers’ school. It may 
also be called a miniature farmers’ 
parliament where no real laws are 
made, but where members may obtain 
information by which to shape their 
own affairs. 

What form of organization shall be 
given the important primaries is of 
much moment and of interest to all 
concerned. 

It seems to be generally agreed by 
those who have given the Farmers’ In 
stitute the most thought that they are 
of value beyond their cost only when 
held at places where a call for such a 
meeting is popular and where there is 
@ general turn out of local people to 
take part in it. 

Accordingly the work of organiza- 
tion and preparation needs to be under 
taken simultaneously from two direc- 
tions. The people of any given locality 
who wish to hold an Institute should 
correspond with Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture and while he is keeping 
up a connection between different 
points, harmonizing dates, and arrang- 
ing for assisting every Institute with 
one or more speakers the people who 
propose to hold an Institute call a local 
meeting appoint a committee to call on 
local speakers and arrange a program 
and to fix on the exact date with the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
to arrange for the place and other local 
details. The printed programs can be 
issued, and circulars printed by the 
Secretary for circulation by the local 
committee. 

All these things require time and 
work, and the meeting will be all the 
better when held if all the arrange- 


ments have been well attended to and 
speakers given alittle time to think 
over what they are to present. 

It is important that the institutes 
cover the short time when there is 
least to do on the farm, and to this end 
they should be carefully planned and 
as many outside speakers putin the 
field by the secretary as are needed to 
cover the appointments quickly and 
leave his time for the preparation of 
an institute bulletin, and then for the 
plans for the next campaign. 


A FAIR SAMPLE, 





It is plain that the rank and file of 
the Demucratic party were but poorly 
represented in their State Convention, 
and this small representation complete 
ly surrendered to the machine. A fair 





Spain resists evidently the larger will 
be the amount of indemnity this coun- 
try will demand. 


“IT expected it. She gave every one 
@ piece of it when she had the chance.” 
—Town Topica, 





sample of the kind of delegates that re- 


own to endorse Bryan and so pleased 


the goldbugs is the Chatham county 
































































delegation. 
gives the following sketch of them: 


sented the farmers of Chatham county 
in the recent Democratic State Con- 
vention? Here they are: ex officehold- 
ers, lawyers, doctors and merchants: 
M. T. Williams, ex county commis- 
sioner; T. W. Segroves, ex-store keeper 
and gauger at government still; J. D. 
McIver, ex-U. 8. deputy marshal; A. 
P. Gilbert, lawyer; H. A. London, 
lawyer; James O'Kelly, a doctor; R. J. 
Yates, merchant; L. E. Rollins, mer- 
chant, John Barringer, merchant; and 
J. J. Peoples, a defeated candidate for 
the legislature of 1895. Perhaps we 
should not have thought of their occu- 
pations had it not been that the Chat- 
ham Record isso generous in telling 
how many Populist officers attend 
Populist meetings. In fairness to the 
Record we submit the above. 
forgot to mention about H. A. London 
being President of the Pittsboro Rail- 
road, director of a bank, ex attorney 
for the county commissioners and a 
defeated candidate for the legislature 
of 1887.)” 


pronounced and enthusiastic goldbugs, 
every oneof them. Yet at their con- 
vention here last Saturday they in- 
structed their delegates to vote for 
Mott for Solicitor when Marshal is 
mce3t unequivocally in favor of silver. 
What sort of consistency do you call 
that?—Danbury Reporter. 


that exhibited by the silver Demo- 
crata in allowing goldbugs to boss their 
State convention. And it’s lote better 
politics. 

UNCLE SAM’S NEW POSSESSION. 


tives passed the Newlands resolution 
for the annexation of Hawaii by a vote 
of 209 to 91. Associated Press dis 
patches say : 


without interruption since Saturday, 
has been one of the moat notable of the 
Congress, the proposed annexation be. 
ing considered of great commercial 
and strategic importance by its advo- 
cates, and being looked upon by its 
opponents as involving a radical de- 
parture from the long established pol. 
icy of this country and likely to be fol- 
lowed by the inauguration of a pro- 
nounced policy of colonization, the 
abandonment of the Monroe doctrine 
and participation in international 
wrangles. More than half a hundred 
members participated in the debate.” 






































































The Chatham Citizen 


*‘Do you want to know who repre- 


(We 


ath + tet te 


@ur Republican friends are most 





It is the same sort of consistency as 


—_—_______—~» + oa 


Last week the House of Representa 


“The debate which has continued 


Those voting for annexation we find 


the names of Skinner, Pearson, White, 
and Linney from this State. 


The North Carolina representatives 


voting against annexation were: Shu- 
ford, Strowd, Kitchin, Martin, and 
Fowler. 





RAILROAD OWNERSHIP OF THE 


GOVERNMENT. 


Every one knows Rov. Henry M. 


Field as one of the very ablest divines 
in this country. He is brother of Judge 


Field, of the U. 8S. Supreme Court, of 
David Dudley Field, the great lawyer, 


and of Cyrus Field, who laid the At 


lantic cable. Heis also editor of the 


Evangelist, from which we clip the 


following striking article from his pen. 
Read it and ask yourself, if you know 


the inside history of North Carolina 


for the last 25 years, whether we have 


not the same experience. Have not 
the railroad officials,and lobbyists, and 
not we oureelves, governed us also? 





Some months ago I had the pleasure 


of a visit to Hartford, whichI have 


long admired as one of the most beau. 
tiful cities of the country. It isnotan 
university town like New Haven; nor 
are its streets arched with elms; but it 


has a noble situation, on the banks of 


the Connecticut, with a background of 
hills, crowned by the homes of wealth 
and of taste and refinement. So cap 
tivated was I with all this that I could 
not restrain my admiration, in talking 
with a distinguished resident, who sat 
by me on the return to New York: 
‘**How happy you must be to live in 
such a city, and what a grand old 
State Connecticut is!” Just then we 
were passing the new Capitol, whose 
white marble seemed tobe a fit emblem 
of the purity and virtue of these sons 
of the Pilgrims. And greatest marvel 
of all, it was built, from the founda 
tion to the top stone, within the limits 
of the original appropriation! Was 
there ever such a thing known before? 
What a contrast to our Capitol at Al- 
bany,. which is a monument of lavish 
expenditure; in which the State has 
been cheated out of millions, with the 
prospect of being cheated out of mil 
lions more! ‘‘Here you have something 
to show for your money, and to illus- 
trate the character of your people! 
How proud you must be of your plain, 
honest government!" 

I observed that my fellow-traveller 
was silent till he heard the last word, 
when he could not restrain himself 
any long: r, but gave way to this amaz- 
jog outburst: “Government! Gov- 


ernment! 
our own! 
only one of the assets of the New York 
and New Haven Railroad Company, 
which chooses our legislators for us; 
and those whom it does not buy be- 
forehand, it buys after they are here! 
Long before the election it has ita 
agenta in the field, looking out for the 
nomination of Senators and Represen- 
tatives, so that with its persuasive ‘in- 
fluences,’ added to its ‘moral suasion.’ 
it seldom fails of a working majority. 
But if by accident it should be a little 
short, a few thousand dollars dis- 
tributed ‘where it will do the most 
good’ will open the eyes of country 
members to see things in a new light, 
so that either way ‘the Company’ is 
always in a state of calm repose. So 
notorious is this control of the legisla- 
ture, that members of it make no mys- 
tery of it among themselves, and in- 
deed boast of it. 
ling over it, said to a friend of Mr. —— 
that ‘a farmer who came from the 
country to the legislature was a —— 
fool’ [I omit the profane word which 
he used to emphasizs what he said, | ‘if 
he went home with a mortgage on his 
house or farm!’ 
did not carry home in his gripsack 
bills enough to lighten the burden that 
was hanging heavily on his declining 
years! 
generous, when it has millions to spend 
—and one million would be ample to 
provide for ‘legal services’ and other 
‘services’ necessary to complete con- 
trol!’ Butno wonder;that it was with 
acringe of shame for the state of which 
he was an inhabitant, that my friend 
had to confess that a foreign corpora- 
tion was its master and governor! 








The State of Connecticut is 


One of them, chuck: 


A fool indeed if he 


A corporation can afford to be 


Am I telling tales out of school to 


cast shame on the good name of old 
Connecticut? Are the people of that 
State of a lower moral grade than those 
of Massachusettes? By no means. On 
the contrary, if I were to pick out 
from the six States of New England, 
the one that has the most uncorrupted 
Puritan blood, I think I should choose 
Connecticut, for Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and perhaps Vermont and 
New Hampshire, have a large infusion 
of the Canadian French. But the peo- 
ple of Connecticut have not been spoiled 
by any foreigh mixture. As their vir- 
tues are their own, so their weaknesses 
are their own; but the whole body of 
the inhabitants are not to be stigma- 
tized because men who are poor, and 
who work hard all their lives to earn a 
bare support for themselves and their 
children, cannot resist the glittering 
temptation of thousands of dollars 
dangling before their eyes, allto be 
had for a single vote! 


Nor is Connecticut the only State 


that is owned bya rich corporation. 


Here in New York we have nothing to 
boast of. One has but to visit Albany 
in the winter when the legislature is in 


session, to see that it is very docile in 


the matter of legislation on some points, 
while vehement in declaring its high 


standard of righteousness on others. If 


the statement of those best informed 
be believed, the corporation that runs 
its Empire State Express through the 


State runs right over the legislature at 


its will. The upper Hudson swarms 
with leeches which draw blocd from the 


swollen veins of the rich corporations, 


whose huge bodies stand out with fat- 
ness. Sametimes they wince a little, 
but soon learn to take their ‘‘leeching” 


quietly, instead of provoking their tor- 


mentors, and so running the risk of a 
public exposure! 

Is it any better in Pennsylvania? 
One man is said to carry the legisla 
ture in his pocket, a confession that 
would be humiliating if he were a 
Daniel Webster, and a man of the high- 
est integrity; but in this case the man 
who is said to ‘‘own” Pennsylvania, is 
openly charged with being a defaulter 
to the State, as having taken the pub- 
lic money to the amount of some two 
hundred thousand dollars, and appro- 
priating it to his own use—an accusa- 
tion that has been repeated again and 
again in the public papers, but to 
which he has never deigned—or dared 
—to make any reply. And not only 
does this defaulter demand his own 
election, but gives orders to the legis- 
lature to elect asthis colleague a man 
with no reputation whatever; and that 
over the head of one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the Commonwea!th! 

And this is our boasted Republican 
government, that gives us for our 
rulers, not the best men but the worst; 
the sneaks who wish to live on the 
labor of others; who are in peace what 
the bummers were in war—a rabble of 
idle, lazy creatures, that drift in the 
rear, never fighting a battle, but living 
on the spoils won by better and braver 
men. 

When we hear of these things, not 
merely as idle reports, but from men 
who know them to be true, we may 
wellask. Is there not something rot- 
ten in the State of Denmark? And 
how long is the rottenness to continue 
sapping the vitality of all our institu- 
tions, till from the State governments 
it shall creep into the National Govern- 
ment, eating ite way into the very 


—=—=—=_— =—$—_———— EE, 
{ 
We have no government of 


marble of the Capitol, till its lofty pil- 
lars and the great dome itgelf come 
tumbling to the ground? 
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LET CANTEENS ALONE, 





Under the above title we find an edi. 
torial in the Raleigh Post every word 
of which we endorse. If the govern. 
ment is thus to encourage the use of 
intoxicants by our soldier, there are 
many patriotic mothers who will plead 
with their sons to stay at home, Says 
the Post: 

‘“‘We are opposed to the establish. 
ment of what are called in army 
nomenclature ‘‘canteens,” but in plain 
every-day English, beer salo6ns, in con- 
nection with our regiments The argu- 
ment used in favor of such in regular 
army is that it enables the men to get 
good beer at actual cost, a drink they 
have been used to and will have at any 
cost, to be regulated as to amount, 
Each soldier is allowed to spend $2 00 
per month for beer at the “canteen,” 
If their ‘‘being used to it” isan excuse 
for the regulars, mcstly people from 
the North where beer is very generally 
uted by the masses, especially by the 
class who join the ranks of the regular 
army, it does not at all apply to our 
soldiers. Not one in fifty, we dare say, 
are 60 ‘‘used” to the drink as to require 
it regularly, evenif it were not hurt- 
ful. To be thus practically encouraged 
in its use is but to develop a taste, if 
not a thirst, for such stimulant, and it 
is but a very short step from this 
lighter beverage to that which all ad- 
mit ie destructive. Tnaere is no physi- 
cal necessity whatever fora soldier to 
indulge in this or any other such bever- 
age. There is every reason, aside from 
any moral considerations or fears of 
evil tendencies, why soldiers should 
abstain altogether from such indul- 
gences. Having served a time in the 
camp life and other duties of a soldier, 
we know whereof we speak. Every 
interest of health precludes the use of 
intoxicants. And, as we say, our boys, 
not having been used to beer, cannot 
have a thirst for it, and being allowed 
ite use, even to the extent proposed, is 
simply to permit them to cultivate a 
taste which will lead to injury inevery 
sense and particular. Ninety-five per 
cent. of our regimental membership 
are young men. But very few, we 
hope, have cultivated a taste for intoxi- 
cante—far fewer for beer. Restriction 
on those who have will be a God send 
to them, as soldiers, and men as well. 
To prevent others from cultivating 
such a taste is as high a duty as those 
in command can render these young 
men, and so far as these young men 
are concerned, their country. 

Let the ‘‘canteens” alone, young sol- 
diers. You will bestserve your God, 
your country and yourselves by do- 
ing go.” 


HUSA! LISTEN! 


Will any Democratic paper in the 
State deny that the railroad lawyers 
had TWENTY FIVE times as many dele- 
gates in the State Convention in pro- 
portion to popuiation as the farmers 


nad? 
OO Oo oe 


OF A PERSONAL NATURE. 


SPEAKER REED S LITTLE JOKE. 


Recently Speaker Reed wished to see 
& man on some pending legislation, and 
telegraphed for him to come to Wasb- 
ington. The man took the first train 
available, but a washout in the road 
made it impossible for the train to pro- 
ceed. Going toa telegraph station he 
sent this dispatch to the Speaker: 

**Washout on theline. COan’t come.’ 

Reed sent back this reply: 

“Buy a new shirt and come any- 
way.” 
WHEN CHURCHILL WAS IN PHILADELPHIA 

When Lora Randolph Churchill was 
last in America he visited Philadelphia: 
and, while collecting statistics relating 
to the State Prisons of Pennsylvania, 
he was referred to the head of the 


Prisons Board, Mr. Cadwallader Bid- — 


dle. Before calling, Lord Randolph 
fell into the hands of wags of the Un- 
ion League Club. 

**You’ve got the name wrong,” sa:d 
one of these merry jezsters; “it’s not 
Cadwallader Biddle, put Bidcallader 
Addie.” 

‘Don’t mind what he says, Lord 
Randolph,” exclaimed another; ‘‘the 
real name is Wadbiliader Oaddle.” 

A third member took the ex-Cbhan- 
cellor of the Exch quer aside and im- 
parted to him in confidence that he 
was being gulled. 

“The actual name,” confided his false 
friend, ‘‘is Didbollarder Widdle.” 

And when Lord Randolph drove to 
the Prisons Board that afternoon be 
was so much upset that he stammered: 

“Will you take this card in to Mr. 
Bid—cad—wid—wad—did—.dollarder, 
what’s his name? I mean the Ohief, 
but I forget his extraordinary nomen: 
clatural combination.” — Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Strong as Sampson, Schley a5 4 fc x, 
what more Dewey want! asks the On: & 
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STATE NEWS. 


oraam of the State Press—Drops “f Turpentine 
aad Grains of Rice from the East --Clusters 
ef Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Ootton Seed from the South 


The Navassa Guano Company is 
making extensive additions to its 
manufacturing plant. Forty-four new 
ovens for burning pyrites are being put 
in, which, with the buildings to contain 
them, will cost $20,000.—Wilmington 
Star. 

The Telegram says that Rufus Wea- 
ver, a Greensboro boy, has brokea the 
record at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical eeminary at Leuisville. Enter- 
ing that institution two years ago he 
took the degree of master of theology 
Thursday, the first time in its history 
that this feat has been accomplished. 

Monday night our register of deeds 
was aroused from his bed to issue a 
marriage license to Benjamin Frankin 
Smith and Lizzie Hughes. They’ hail 
from Orange county and were married 
at the humeof Mr. W. C. Moore, at 
this place. It was a marriage in haste, 
there being, we suppose some parental 
objection.—Graham Tribune. 

The peach crop, we learn from an 
experienced, educated fruit grower, is 
most promising in North Carolina. It 
will be the best, the largest crop in 
many years. Hesays there is money 
in this crop for the people of this State, 
and he believes in less than ten years 
North Carolina will be a famous State 
for apples.— Wilmington Messenger. 

The biggest saurian of the season 
was captured Tuesday between the city 


and Navassa by Mr. Alexander Boone 


and employeeof the Navassa Guano 
company. Mr. Boone was returning 


to the city from the works, which are 
situated about four miles from the 
city, and discovered the alligator sun” 


ning himself on the banks of the river. 
He seized his rifle and with a well 


directed shot disabled the ’gator and a 


blow from an axe sealed his fate. 
reptile measures a scant ten feet in 
length and will weigh about 200 
pounde.— Wilmington Dispatch. 
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Here are the Things North Carolina Populists 

ar Fighting for. 

Here are the Things North Carolina 
Democrats (“‘Hypocrats”) Refused to 
Help Us Fight for---Choose ¥é This 
Day Whom Ye Will Serve, 

The Populists proposed to co-operate 
with the Democrats to secure the fol. 
lowing reforms. These reforms were 


The 


opposed by the goldbugs and monopo- 


lists, and hence the Democratic party, 
controlled by the goldbug monopoly 
element, refused to co operate to secure 
them. 

What need we any further witness? 
Let those.who favor the following re- 
forms come with us; let those who op 
pose them stay with the party that op- 
poses them. We desire: 

(1) To elect nine free silver and 
anti-monopoly Congressmen. 

(2) To elect six judges of ability 
and high character and free from par. 
tisan bias. 

**(3 ) To elect twelve solicitors, fear- 
less and impartial. 

*(4) To elect an anti-monopoly leg. 
islature pledged to the following, viz: 

“(A ) A legislature opposed to the 
demoaetization of silver by private 
contract, and which will enact legisla- 
tion to put a stop to the giving and 
taking of gold notes and mortgages. 

*(B.) A legislature opposed to gov- 
ernment by injunction, which will en- 
act sufficient legislation including a 
license law similar to the Wisconsin 
statute, to effectually prevent the re 
moval to Federal courts all causes 
which should be tried in our State 
courts. 

*(C.) A legislature opposed to the 
99-year lease of the North Carolina 
Railroad, and which will use all law- 
ful and legitimate means to set the 
same aside. 

“(D) A legislature opposed to free 
passes, and which will make the pres- 
ent law prohibiting the giving of free 
passes apply equally to those receiving 
the same. 

‘“(E.) A legislature in favor of a free 
ballot and a fair count, and which will 
enact legisiation guaranteeing to each 
political party, the right of being rep- 
resented on all election boards by rep- 
resentatives of its own selection. 

“(F.) A legislature in favor of a sys- 
tem of local self government, and 
which will enact under proper safe- 
guards sufficient legislation to guaran- 
tee to the counties the right to elect 
local officials. 

“G.) A legislature in favor of a re- 
duction of freight, passenger and ex- 
press rates, and of telegraph and tele- 
phone tariffa to the gold standard level. 
That will endorse the action of Com- 
missioner Pearson in taking a stand 
for such reduction, and which will favor 
upholding the Railroad Oommission 
law making the same effective accord- 
ing to all of its intents and purposes, 
and which will enact legislation pro- 
viding for the election of railroad 
commiesioners by the people. 


JUST A WORD WI18 YOU. 


As I have been Business Manager of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER now for 
nine years, I have been in the brunt of 
the fight for reforms. I have been 
made glad by the victories of reform; 
sad by its defeats. I have loved its 
cause, love it still, and expect to die in 
the harness, fighting for the better- 
ment of the condition of the people, 
the great common people of this coun 
try. Ilove the Alliance and its prin- 
ciples, and every man who loves these 
principles. I have not had an easy 
time in running the financial end of 
THE PROGRESSIVE F'armMER; I haveseen 
some very dark and gloomy pictures, 
I have planned and worked to meet the 
obligations. It has not been an easy 
task. It has required skill and experi- 
ence, if I do say it, of not the common 
sort. There has never been a single 
dollar contributed to the paper by any 
Officeholder or office seeker, by any 
trust or combine, by any political 
party, by the Alliance, or by anybody 
from anywhere. This we have reason 
to believe cannot truthfully be said of 
any other sccular paper in the State 
with one half the age or one-tenth the 
circulation which this paper has 
had and still enjoys. THz PRroGrRES 
SIVE F'ARMER is your paper. Itis fight- 
ing for the greatest good for the great- 
est number, ‘‘equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” Trusts, 
combines, political parties, railroads, 
officeholders, office seekers, party 
bosses, form combinations and support 
their papera, and if THH PEOPLE, the 


great power of the country, want a 


paper they must patronize and pay for 
it. THE 


want a paper that advocates your de 


mands for clean, honest, efficient, sober 
men in high places;a paper that has 
fought for you and yours whenno 
other paper in the State dared to;a 


paper that is not fed, and hence con 


trolled, by subsidies from campaign 
railroads and 
other combinations against the people 
—without which aid, half or more, of 
the newspapers would cease to appear 
in a week—THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
is the paper for you to take and to pay 


funds, cfficeholders, 


for. It has no means of support ex 
cept from a very low subscription 
price—$1.00_per year—and legitimate 


advertising. These are the only sources 


from which it has ever received one 
cent, and when it can live no longer 
from these sources, then it will die an 
honorable death rather than live and 
prosper on contributions from the ene 
mies of the people. It is the people’s 
paper and it will never turn traitor, 
and if they desert it, then they must 
look out for themselves in their struggle 
to retain what little liberty is left, and 
get more as best they can, or fall a prey 
to the combinations which oppose 
them. 

I do most sincerely thank those who 
have subscribed and paid for the paper. 
You shall have the best wecan give 
you for the money. I thank those who 
have subscribed and paid for the paper 
in the past, but who have dropped 
from our list, and assure them I would 
be glad to re-enlist them in the great 
army of our readers—fighters—in the 
war forhumanity. Butthere aresome 
who owe us something on back sub- 
scriptions. To those I beg to say, we 
have done honestly and conscientiously 
what we had a right to expect you de- 
sired us to do—if indeed you did not 
rc quest us to do—in sending the paper 
on to you after the time you had paid 
for expired. You owe the paper. The 
debt is honest. It is due. Just as 
honest, and as much due as any other 
account you ever made You mustbs 
aware that we have had to make sacri 
fices to accommodate you. You know 
that now we should have the amount 
you owe, If youarein thelist of those 
behind, remember that we cannot draw 
on the campaign fund, which is fur- 
nished by the combinations against 
you, and we would not if we could. 
Remember that we could have sold out 
at a high price, but we didn’t. We 
had an abiding faith in the justness of 
your cause and have stood by you. 
Now I ask you to send in what you 
owe, and get other subscribers. The 
price, $1.00 per year, is as low as the 
paper can be furnished, and it is the 
largest all-home-print weekly in the 
State at the price. 

Please do not neglect us any longer, 
but attend to this at once. i 

There is still another class of readers 
of Tue PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER with 
whom I wish a word. It is a small 
class, comparatively. Yet ‘‘we should 
not forget the day of small things.” 
The smallest thing a man can do is to 
take the paper from the postoffice for 
@ year or more after his term of sub- 
acription expires, and then order it dis- 
continued withcut paying up. To 
those who have done this, and to those 
who may be tempted to do this in the 
future, I will simply say, you know we 





have been led to believe better things 
































PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER has 
friends by the thousands, yes, scores 
of thousands. Our principles are 
their principles. Their principles 
are our principles. Then if you 








of you. You should have refused to 
take the paper from the postoffice 
when the time expired, or you should 
have paid to the time when stopped. 
To refuse to do otherwise is not legal. 
Neither is it honest. Let us hear from 
you. J. W. DENMARE. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Had I remained in the Democratic 
party, expecting relief through that 
party, until after their recent State 
Convention, the last glimmering ray 
of hope would thon have passed away 
and I should have gotten myself to- 
gether and walked out of that party, 
leaving the ‘‘smell of brimstone, Wall 
street” and the Southern Railroad be- 
hind me, and joined the People’s party, 
the only one of, by and for the people. 

If there was sufficient cause (and 
there was) for the organization of the 
People’s party in 1892, there is greater 
cause for the continuation of the same 
to-day. 

Yet, after insulting every Populist 
in North Carolina by their hisses, 
groans and pretended nausea at the 
thought of us, ths Democrats have the 
cheek to ask us to surrender our party 
organization and do the voting and let 
them hold the offices. This is all that 
the ‘‘bosses” promise us. Since they 
have no argument with which to come 
before the people, they have drawn 
the color line and are appealing to the 
prejudices of the people by hollowing 
*‘negro! negro!” 

Yes, the Democrats will throw ‘‘ne- 
gro” at us during the next campaign, 
but let us stand firm. It will not 
hurt us. 

Mr. W. H, (Buck) Kitchin flopped 
and alighted back into the Democratic 
camp, and asked us to flop, too, but 
we didn’t “flop.” His son, W. W., 
was elected to Congress by reason of 
the Populist support, two years ago. 
Yet he let the opportunity of his life 
pass, while at the Democratic State 
Convention at Raleigh, May 26th, 1898, 
to show his appreciation of our support. 
If he is ashamed to ‘‘confess” us before 
the Southern Railroad attorneys, we 
(the Populists) will also be ashamed to 
‘‘confess” him before the people. We 
have tried all kinds (and there are 
about 10,000 kinds) of Democrats, and 
with a few exceptions they have proven 
themeelves the enemies of the people. 

We thought that we were making 
wonderful progress towards reform 
when we gotto electing Alliance Demo- 
crats to offices, but in many instances 
they, too, become the willing tuols of 
trusts, railroads and the devil. Think 
of ex Governor Oarr and the 99 year 
railroad lease. 

In my opinion Governor Russell is 
the only Governor, in the true sense of 
the word, that North Carolina has had 
since Vance vacated the Governor's 
chair. Yet we received a tremendous 
rasping for commending him in trying 
to give the people of North Carolina a 
clean administration. 

North Carolina has produced but 
few Zsb. Vances, yet when he made 
that memorable speech on the floor of 
the U. S. Senate, the crowning effort 
of his life, in defense of the people’s 
rights, the Democratic press said that 
Zab. was in his “‘dotage.” The Demo 
crats said on every stump from the 
mountain tops to the sea shore that 
the laws of North Carolina were good 
enough; that they did not favor a 
single change. 

Now, should the Democrats get pos- 
sersion of the next legislature of North 
Carolina what would they dot God 
only knows, but I might mention a 
few things that they woulddo. They 
would repeal the county government 
system, the 6 per cent. law, and last, 
but not least, they would repeal the 
present election law and enact a new 
one, disfranchising thousands of vot- 
ers. Thus empowered they would re- 
tain control of the State for years, and 
a@ Populist would fare just as well at 
their hands as the negro. I do not 
know what the policy of the People’s 
party will be, but whatever it may be, 
let us control the next legislature, 
though we lose everything else. Todo 
this we must have help. The Demo- 
czats say that they will not help us, so 
it remains to be seen whether or not 
the Republican will help us. 

Will the railroads control the Re- 
publican convention? We will see. 

Now, Iam charitable enough to be- 
lieve that there are good patriots in all 
parties, but those honest Democrats 
who would stand for the people, with 
a few exceptions, never have the op- 
portunity, for itis justre hard for a 
poor man to get an office in the Demo- 
cratic party, as it is for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

The People’s party platform is broad 
enough, strong enough and good enough 
for every liberty-loving patriot to 
stand upon, and all such we cordially 
invite to take their stand for right 
against might. 

Let us divest ourselves of prejudice 
and selfish ambition and stand by our 





party organization and defend our prin- 
ciples and march on to success and to 


victory. ROCKINGHAM POPULIST. 


THE UNITED FLAG. 


FLOATS OVER THOUSANDS AT THE JACK 
SONVILLE UNVEILING. 


A HISTORIC EVENT. 





THE NEW AND THRE OLD YANKEES IN 
LINE. 


GRANDSON OF GRANT VIEWS 
THE SCENE. 


WHILE THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN 
BRONZE LOOKS DOWN WITH EYES OF 
THE PAST ON A LIVING CHAPTER 
IN CURRENT HISTORY. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fta., June 16. —The 
unveiling of the $20,000 Confederate 
monument to-day marked one of the 
most petriotic incidents in our 
national annals. Indeed, it was sur- 
rounded by so many peculiar circum- 
stances that nothing in this country 
has ever cqualled it. It becomes a 
chapter in history strange in conci- 
dence and remarkable in surroundings. 

Kighteen years ago, on the piazza of 
one principal hotels of this city, sata 
soldier ex President while the citizens 
of Jacksonville passed and repassed, 
marking the presence of a statesman 
who had made the laurels of a victor 
unfading forever by proclaiming over 
a sea of bitterness: ‘‘Let us have 
peace.” 

To day his grandson, as a member 
of the staff of General Lee, stood within 
a few feet of the same spot, reviewing 
an army of soldiers in blue, veterans 
who had opposed each other on the 
battlefields, and thousands of Floridi- 
ane marching to do honor to a Confed- 
erate soldier in bronze, who viewed 
with the cold stony eye of the past a 
living chapter of our current history. 

A regimental band from the land of 
old Yankees stepped proudly to strains 
of a march and “Old Glory” waved in 
the Southern breeze. The new Yan- 
kees from North Carolina and Virginia 
clad in blue, too, took up the echoes 
with the spirit-stirring refrain of 
Dixie. Behind trooped the old Federal 
veterans, and then came the old Con- 
fenderates, under the stars and bars 
floating beside the stars and stripes, 
peaceful to all the men over whom 
the banner floated, grim but quiet with 
eyes looking to the present and not to 
the past. 

Through the streets of a Southern 
city tramped an army in blue, led by 
Lee, in whose name and fame is con- 
centrated Southern history from the 
beginning, and at the toot of a pedes 
tal that lifts up the typical Southern 
soldier to the reverence of the ages, 
stood a Sartoris, who is a Grant now, 
and-a Harrison at home with the peo 
ple from whom his ancestors sprang. 


The South and the Westand the North 
marched through the streets—the boys 


in blue from Illinois, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Virginia and North 


Carolina, brothers all, save as they are 


rivals for the first place in the charge 
and the last in retreat when they face 
the enemies of their native land. 

On every hand the flag of a reunited 
country floated in the semi tropical sun. 
Veterans of both the blue and the 
gray remarked on every side that it 
was to their hearts’ delight to witness 
at last such a sight. It was a great 
lesson to the nation, an event that 
must become historic. 
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POLITICS IN ONSLOW. 





Oorresporndence ot the Progressive Farmer. 
Swansboro, N. C., June 14, 98, 

In this day and time, it becomes nec- 
essary for people to join together and 
crush political thievery and robbery 
among our people. We are supposed 
to be a free people, but as the fall elec. 
tions draw near we see many things 
that becomes a right thinking class to 
try toremedy. Bosses rule the Demo- 
cratic party as usual. 

Now what are we, the Reform or 
People’s party, to do? Must we sit still? 
No. Itseems the Democrats are inthe 
mejority; that is, singly. Now I am 
always opposed to fusion, especially 
with the Democrats, but in counties 
where Republicans are in the mr j rity 
and vice versa. I am inclined to think 
fusion that way would be of some bene 
fit to our people. For instance, in my 
county, Onslow, the Democrats are in 
the mejority largely, that is, they 
have more voters than either Republi- 
cans or Populists. Now if we Popu- 
lists join the Republicans, we could 
defeat the Democrats. But would that 
benefit us? I think it would, if we 
could fuse satisfactory. 

I think in any county where one of 
the old parties have ruled su long, and 
could be turned down, that way of 
fusion would benefit us some. 

Why, sir, in our county, the Demo. 
crate refuse to receive mail matter for 
Populists at their places of business. 
Not long ago a Democratic postmaster 
was turned down for a Populist. The 
office was moved, of course, to the 
house of the appointee, There were 
lots of Populists along the line, but the 
Democrats refused to receive any mail 
for any other than a Democrat at their 





places of business. That is, the most 


of officers for 20 years, and for 20 years 


something to put them out. Let usdo 


Judicial, Senatorial and county affaire. 




















people. 


Kingston, Jamaica Thursday, June 16. 
—The brick forts and earthworks at 
Caimanera, atthe end of the railroad 
leading to the city of Guantanamo, 
were demolished to-day by the bom 
bardment of the Texas, Marblehead 
and Suwanee. The warships opened 
fireat 2p. m., and the bombardment 
lasted one hour and thirty minutes. 
The Texas steamed slowly up the chan- 
nel leading to the fortifications, follow- 
ed closely by the Marblehead. The 





part of the wall. 


inch shells, tearing down the wall of 





shelled the earthworks and barracks 
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public places to drop mail on route by | non combatants and English women 


mail carrier was at Democratic plac2s | and children are living peaceably and 


and thoss*worthies refuse to receive i . 


unburt in the zone of hostilities. 


And still they cry: ‘‘Honesty and | Ei Commercio has published a sup- 


honor! Down with the nigger loving 
scoundrels,” &c. And yet these same 
good Democrats will take a niggerand 
hug him to their breasts if he will call 
himself a Democratic nigger. Iam in 
favor of fusing with the Republicans 
in our county. We have had one set 


longer we will have the same if they 
don’t die, unless we wake up and do 


it all over the State, in Congressional, 


I am not much of a politician, but am 
in favor of rule by the majority of the 
Respectfully, 
G. W. Warp. 
-_——_s--o 


SPANISH FORTS DEMOLISHED. 


Many Spanish Soldiers Half Starved. 


Camp McCalla, Guantanamo Bay, 
Wednesday June 15, 3:30 p. m., via 





Texas fired two shots as range finders, 
both falling short and to the right. The 
Marblehead stood cff the west side of 
the channel and opened with her five- 
inch guns on the fort, knocking down 


The Texas then threw in some twelve- 


the fort and throwing the bricks and 
mortar thirty feet in theair. After 
badly damaging the fort, the Marble 
head stood further into the harbor and 


at the west end of the harbor. She 
knocked them into the air, and when 
the Spaniards fled from the fort they 
were shelled and driven into-the bush- 
es. The Spaniards fired only five shots, 
which did no damage. 

After the ships stood out into the 
harbor, the Spaniards in the bushes 
opened fire on the Marblehead, which 
replied vigorously- 

The Suwanee turned back and shell- 
ed the bushes, driving the Spaniards 
inland. 

During the afternoon a half starved 
and ragged Spanish soldier crawled in- 
to the camp and gave himeelf up. He 
said he expected to be shot, but he 
would gladly die if they would only 
give him food and water. He had had 
neither for forty-eight hours. He re- 
ported that there were 2,000 Spanish 
half.starved, who wanted to give them- 
selves up, but that they believed they 
would be killed by the Americans as 
goon as they were once in captivity. 
The Spaniard was given a good dinner 
and some clothing and was then taken 
on board the Marblehead. He declared 
that he would gladly go back and re- 
port to his comrades, but that they 
would certainly shoot him. Heis now 
held as a prisoner on the Marblehead. 
—Copyright, 1898 by Associated Press. 
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DISPATCH FROM DEWEY. 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—The Navy 
Department has received the following 
dispatch from Dewey: 

Cavite, June 7, via Hong Kong, June 
17.—There is little change in the situa- 
tion since my telegram of June3. The 
Insurgents continue hostilities, and 
have practically surrounded Manila. 
They have taken 2,500 Spanish prison- 
ers, whom they treat most humanely. 
They do not intend to take the city at 
the present time. Twelve merchant 
vessels are anchored in the bay with 
refugees on board, and under guard of 
neutrel men of war; this with my per- 
mission. 

‘The health of the equadron contix- 
ues excellent. The German comman- 
der in chief arrived today. Three 
German, two British, one French and 
one Japanese man-of-war are now in 
port. Another German man-of-war is 
expected. The following is a correct 
list of the Spanish vessels captured and 
destroyed. Destroyed, two protected 
cruisers, five unprotected cruisers, one 
transport, one serving vessel, both 
armed. 

**The following were captured: The 
transport Manila, and the gunboat 
Callao.” 

SUFFERING OF SPANIARDS. 

Manila, June 8, via Hong Kong, June 
17.—There is intermittent firing on the 
outekirte of the city in all directions. 
The Spaniards are utterly exhausted by 
hunger, sleeplessess and incessant 
alarms. They have no information re 
garding the enemy’s movements until 
suddenly attacked. In the meantime 
they are in constant dread of the popu 
lace rising and attacking.them in the 
Beside this, in every skirmish, 


The insurgents avoid disturbing the 
















































































plement expatiating at great length on 
the diabolical cruelties practiced in the 
British colonies, and predicting a 
similar tyranny in the Philippines un 
less the powers intervene. To-night 
almost all of the Spanish civilians are 
inside the citadel; the troops are man- 
ning the walls and the antediluvian 
cannon and gunboats are guarding the 
river, 

Admiral Dewey has consented that 
the Spanish merchant steamers should 
remove the non combatants. The in- 
surgents exchange signals with the 
Americans day and night, while the 
Spaniards continue shooting at shad- 
ows, constructing works which they 
admit will be unavailing and lining 
every road with useless defences. 

a os 
MEETING OF NATIONAL POPU- 
LIST EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Omana, NEB, June 16.—All.day the 
middle of the road Populists have been 
prosecuting their fight upon Senator 
Marion Butler, the chairman of the 
National committee, but so far with- 
out succese, through ex Congressman 
Weller, of Iowa. They made an effort 
during the afternoon to have the re- 
port of the credential committee bar- 
ring out Paul Vandervoort, of Ne- 
braska, from the committee and seat- 
ing the contestant from Iowa favorable 
to the fusionists. The conference be- 
tween the middle of-the roaders and 


from this conference was deliberated 
upon all the afternoon. 

The result of the conference was an 
agreement that no more fusion propo- 


sitions should come from the Populist’ 


National committee; that the conven- 
tion of 1900 shold be held early in the 
year, independently of any convention; 
that the different States were to be 
governed according to the interests of 
their own personal welfark, individu- 
ally. But upon the demand of the 
middle of the-roaders that Chairman 
Butler should resign the conference 
could not agree. _ 

The report consumed several hours 
of an executive session and finally it 
was deemed necessary to have an en- 
tirely new conference. 

Senator Butler said that after the 
fight that had been made upon him by 
the two other members of the National 
committee from his own State, and the 
methods employed by the Texas mid- 
die of the-roaders he would not resign. 
At midnight another conference is in 
progress. 

OmaHa, NgB, June 17.—Shortly af- 
ter 5 a. m., to-day the conference of the 
Populists National Committee adjourn- 
ed sine die. The final outcome was the 
practical rout of the middle-of-the- 
road crowd under the leadership of 
Milton Parke, although the liberals 
made some concessions. There will be 
no convention in 1899 to outline the 
policy of the party. In 1900 there will 
be an early convention to nominate 
a national ticket, the same to be held 
prior to the Democratic convention. 
No overture looking to fusion will 
emanate from the National Committee 
and none will be received and enter- 
tained by it. The National Committee 
is required to keep hands off in State 
campaigns, or, if its assistance be in- 
vited it may interfere only on behalf of 
the Populist ticket and not to assist in 
fusion. 

The efforts to force Chairman Butler 
to resign proved futile and he will con- 
tinue to act until the next National 
convention in 1900. 
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PAYING EVARTS $250,000 FOR 

ONE WORD, 

What would you think if you could 
make $250,000 by speaking a single 
word? Hon. William M. Evarts, says 
the 8t. Louis Globe-Democrat, once 
received the enormous fee of $250,000 
for a legal opinion he expressed in just 
one word of three letters, 

A great corporation desired a legal 
opinion on a matter involving millions 
of dollars, for upon it practically de- 
pended that corporation’s very exis- 
tonce. They decided to refer the ques- 
tion, which was wholly one of the cor- 
rect interpretation of law, to William 
M Evarte, and to be guided wholly by 
his opinion. Their lawyer stated their 
case to the Senator, and asked. him the 
important question. Evarts’ reputa- 
tion and euccess are wholly due, not as 
@ cross examiner or conductor of cases, 
but simply to his remarkable knowl- 
edge of law and his power, which 
seems almost like intuition, of deter- 
mining just how the Supreme Court 
will decide any question of law. 

When the attorney for the great cor- 
poration put his question, so vitally 
important to that corporation’s exis- 
tence, Evarts sat buried in thought for 
@ moment, and then answered in one 
word, ‘‘Yes.” His bill for that one 


paid it without a murmur, Evarte’ 
answer proved to be correct, 
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THE REFERENDUM FULLY EX- 


PLAIMED. 


By special request, we reproduce the 
following article, which appeared in 
our columns about three weeks ago. 
Show it to your neighbors, and read it 
in your school house club and discuss 
its merits. Is will awaken interest 
and prove a strong educator to those 
seeking a safe plan for relief from the 
unjust methods now prevailing: 

Lot us understand then, first, the in- 
itiative and referendum is nota law, 
but a system by which laws are made; 
that the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum does not mean the enact- 
ment of a law, but a change in the 
system under which laws are made. 

O:her reforms are to be obtained 
through legislation; the initiative and 
weferendum does not require any 
change in our public officials, and 
their duties would be largely the same 
game as now, but would make an im 
amense change, as will be seen, in the 
power of the members of the legisla- 
tures, of the present, and in most of 
the States, of the governor. 

Under the initiative and referendum 
legislatures would still assemble and 
debate and frame and adopt laws— 
but their power would be limited in 
two ways. 

First, by the “‘initiative.” Under 
this, if the legislature were to fail to 
adopt legislation desired by any re 
spectable number of the people, the 
people could ‘ initiate” or begin such 
legislation for themselves, regardless 
of the legislature. 

The course of procedure would be 
as follows: Those desiring the law 
would have it properly framed. They 
would then circulate a petition re- 
questing that this law be sumbitted to 
the people for vote. If the necessary 
mumber of names were obtained, the 
petition would be presented to the 
legislature, which would be obliged to 

submit such a law to the people for a 
vote. Ifa majority of those voting 
on the law voted in the affirmative the 
daw would be enacted by that vote. 

In this case the legislation would be 
entirely by the people, the part of the 
degislature being merely to carry out 
the demand made on them in the peti- 
tion. 

It would seem that the “‘initiative” 
would thus take-away a large part of 
the power of thelegislature. It would 
have no power to preveet the enact 
ment—the act would become a law, 
just asa bill which has been adopsed 
by Congress now becomes a law if the 
President fails to veto it within a speci- 
fied time. 

But if any of the people objected to 
@ law that had been adopted by the 
legislature, they could circulate a peti 
tion demanding that the law should be 
sumbitted to a vote of the people. if 
this petition with the requisite num- 
ber of signatures was presented within 
the prescribed time limit, the law 
would have to be so submitted, and 
would not go into effect until it had 
been cubmitted. Jf the necessary 
number of signatures were obtained 
to the petition, the law would have to 
be submitted, and if the neceseary 
number of votes were cast for the law, 
it would become a law, and it would 
make no difference what the legisia- 
ture thought about the matter. 


Second, by the “referendum.” Un. 
der this, laws adopted by the legisla. 
ture wouid not go into cff»ct for a 
specifisd time after their adoption. 
This tims would be sufficient to enable 
the people to learn that the law had 
been adopted, and take action against 
it if they sodesired. If no motion was 
made by the expiration of this time, a 
mojority of those voting on the act 
voted in the affirmative, it would be- 
come alaw; butif the aci failed to re 
ceive a majority, it would be defeated 
and the action of the legislature would 
be vetoed. 

The “referendum” would, therefore, 
‘take away from the legislature the 
power to enact laws to which the peo- 
ple were opposed. 

And the “‘initiative and referendum” 
would take away from the legislature 
the power to defeat laws which a ma- 
“¥ority of the people desired, and to en 
act laws to which a majority of the 
yeople were opposed. 

The legislature would only have pow 
er to enact such laws as met with no 
@pposition from the majority of the 
_ people. 

And this answers the question wheth- 
er the iniative and referendum could 
could be combined with our present 
system. 

Probably more than 90 per cent. of 
‘all acts passed by the a legislature are 
mere matter of routine, which the leg- 
islature would be perfectly willing to 
adopt without the people taking the 
dnitiative, and to which no one would 
abject, so that there would be no de- 
anand for the referendum. - In all such 
anatters legislation would proceed just 
bout as it does now. The legislature 
vould pass the bills, and after the ex- 
piration of the time limit they would 
become laws. 


With regard to this great mase of | 
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routine legislation, there would be no 
noticeable change from our present 
system. Bi'ls passed woulg have to 
waita certain time before becoming 
laws, but a large number of laws now 
enacted do not go into operation until 
some time after their enactment. Usu 
ally under the operation of the initia- 
tive and referendum there is a certain 
class of bills called ‘‘emergency meas 
ures,” which can go into effect imme 
diately after their enactment. This, 
however, does not prevent the pecple 
from ‘‘initiating” a movement for the 
repeal of any suchlaw. There would, 
therefore, be but little temptation for 
a legislature to abuse this privivilege 
and adopt even ‘‘emergency measures” 
which were known to ba objectionable 
to the people. 

The number of signatures to a peti- 
tion requisite to secure the submission 
or reference of a bill, is a matter of 
detail, and varies in different places 
where the system is in operation. It 
should be large enough to insure that 
there was a reasonable demand, and 
small enough so as not to make the en- 
forcement of the demand impractica- 
ble. 

In practical operation it is usual to 
req:ilire not more than 5 per cent. of 
the voters in a state matter, more in 
a county, and from 15 to 25 per cent. 
in a municipality. It would be easier 
to get 25 per cent. of the namesina 
country village than to get 5 per cent. 
of the names in a State. 

It is a mistake tosupposs that under 
the initiative and referendum all legis- 
lation would be done by the people. 
The greater part of the work would 
still be done by the legisiature. But 
the power of the legislature would be 
abridged. The members would not 
longer have power to defeat a law 
which the people demanded, for, if 
they refused to pass such a law, the 
people could pass it over their heads. 
The members of the legislature would 
no longer have power to enact laws to 
which the people demanded, for, if they 
did, no bill passed by the legislature 
could become a law unlezs the people 
gave consent, either by silence or by 
notifying the bill at the polls. 

Ths power would be taken from the 
members of the Jegislature and vested 
in the people. 

Under the initiative and referendum 
the will of the people would be refisc- 
ted with reasonable accuracy in the 
legislation enacted. 

Under our present system, eyen sup- 
posing (the unsupposable) that the 
members of the legislature are perfectly 
honest and true to their platform 
pledges, it is impossible for the will of 
the people to be reflacted in the legis. 
tion. A party platform cannot enum- 
erate all the questions before the peo- 
ple, nor can any one tell, when candi- 
dates are elected on a party platform, 
which measures advocated in the 
platform infiuenced the voters. 

In fact, under our present system, 
it is entirely possible for a party with 
a number of planks in its platform to 
be sucesssful, though # m-jority 6fthe 
people were opposed to every plank in 
the platform, and anoiher party to be 
defeated, though a maj rity of the pec- 
ple were in favor of every plank in the 
platform. 

To illustrate: Suppose party No. 1 
atands for— 


Free silver, 

Free trade, 

Prohibition. 

Party No. 2 stands for— 

Gold standard 

Protective tariff, 

Licenge. 

No, suppose there are four voters, 
A,B, Cand D. The principle would 
work out the same if it were four thou- 
sand or four miflion, but is easier to 
see the working in small numbers: 

A, Band C favor free silver. 

B, C and D favor free trade. 

B, O and A favor prohibition. 
D alone favors gold standard. 
A alone favors protective tariff. 
B alone favors license. 


There isa majority of 3 so 1 in favor 
of each principal of party No. 1. 

A votes for party No. 2 because he 
is so strongly in favor of protective 
tariff that he is willing to sacrifice free 
silver and prohibition to get it. 

B votes for party No. 2 because he 
is so much in favor of license that ke 
i3 willing to sacrifice free silver ard 
free trade to got it. 

D votes for party No. 2 because he 
is so much in favor of the gold stand- 
ard that he is willing to sacrifics free 
trade and prohibition to get it. 

C votes for party No. 1. 

Party No. 1 will be defeated by a 
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vote of 3 to 1, though each of the prin 
ciples for which it stood wes favored 
by three-fourth of a!l the voters. 

And party No. 2 gces int) power and 
if the members of the legislature are 
true to their platform pledges they 
willenact legislation in favor of the 
gold standard, protective tariff aud li- 
cense, and yet this legislation will be 
in opposition to the judgment of three- 
fourths of the people. 

Of course this exact combination 
might never occur, but it is clear that 
it is possible. It is practically cortain 
that in no election can the result fairly 
represent the will of the people on all 
the questions before them, and it is 
safe to say that in a very few elections 
does the result refloct the will of the 
people on all the questions before 
them. 

Is it not. then, under our present 
system, absurd to talk about the will 
of the people expressed at the ballot 
box? 

The people have really no chance to 
express their will at the ballot box 
when there are severel q lestioxzs up 
for settlement. 

Itis a favorite statement with re- 
formers thatthe psople are to blame 
for the evils existing in the country, 
because they vote for a combination of 
evils. Itisa favorite expression, ‘‘The 
people vote for what they don’t want 
and get it.” Wehave donea good deal 
of talking and writing slong this line 
oureelf. But on examining our pres 
ent situation carefully, it appears that 
perhaps, after all, the people are not 
so much to blame as the system. 
Under our system the people have al 
most no chance to vote for what they 
want except in regard to come one 
thing, and in order to vote for the 
one thing they want they must vote 
for a number of things they don’t 
want. Probably no one man in ten 
can find a platform which exactly ex- 
presses his wishes on all the questions 
of the day, or that would express his 
wishes had he not been trained by the 
system tothe idea that he must ap- 
prove his party platform, whatever it 
may be. 

Our present system furnishes an ex- 
cusefor men when they are urged to 
abandon their party becauce it does 
not represent their views on some 
points. They say, ‘Well, if I leave 
my party on that account, I would 
have to joia a party which does not 
represent my views on f0me other 
point, and if I have to misrepresent in 
any way, might as well remain in the 
old lines as seek new one3.” 

Tne system has led to all the clamor 
and strife among reformers as to which 
reform is the greatest. As no one 
party can present all that any partic- 
ular reformer desire3, and nothing to 
which he objects, the advocates of 
each party endeavor to prove thata 
certain particular reform which their 
party advocates is so much greater 
than any other question or than all 
all other questions combined, that 
everybody should come to that party. 

(Continued on 6th page ) 





ENTIR&LY SATISIF ED, 


Office of ) 

8. W. SmitH \ 

Breeder and Shipper, of Thorough- } 
bred and Imported Stock. { 
CocHRANVILLE, Pa , Feb. 23. 98 J 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Dear Sir:—Since I havo been adver- 
tising through your columns I have 
been entirely satisfied with the results 
and the amount of inquiries received 
from the add running in your columns 
is equal to any of same circulation 
that [have on my listandIam c1a- 
fident we have sold as much stock 
through your medium as any other 
the same circulation 

Wishing you success with your paper 
and that it may stiil press stili further 
out, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 


8, W. Smiru. 


_——(q»1+s-o—__—— 


IS MAKING SALES. 


Mito, Pa., March 4, 1898, 
Dear 81R:—We receive quite fre- 
uently inquiries for our circulars of 
Liquid Extract of Smoke and have 
esales, through our ad. in your 


paper. 
Respectfully, 








E Krauser & BRorHer. 





(OFFIOIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
" 6, 1896, 


WHeEreEas, The Declaration of Inde 
pendence, as a basis for a Republican 
form of Government that might be 
progressive and perpetual, states: 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
governed.” . 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under a 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 
the means of production, distribution 
or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may be, 
shall appropriate the same by right of 
eminent domain, paying a just value 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the interest of, the whole people. 


FINANCE 


We demand a national currency, 
safe, sound and flexible; issued by the 
general government only; a full | 
tender for all debts and receivable for 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribution of this currency, 
directly to the I ape oe at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven. 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis. 

(a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

m .. We demand a graduated income 


(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
mileage of railroads to effectually con- 
trol all rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

(6) The telegraph and telephone, 
like the postoffice system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, should be owned and operated 
by the government in the interest of 
the people. 

LAND 


We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and ail lands 
now owned by aliens should be re- 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 


EXECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di- 
vided into two districts of nearly equal 
voting population, and that Senator: 
from each shall be elected by the 
people of the district. 

DISTRICT LEGISLATION. 

(c) That our national iegisiation shall 
be so framed in the future as not to 
build up one industry at the expense 
of another. ; 

(d) We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as 
possible in the hands of the people, 
and hence we demand that all National 
and State revenues shall be limited to 
the necessary expenses of the govern. 
ment economically and honestly ad 
ministered. 

(e) We demand that postal savings 

banks be established by the govern 
ment for the safe deposit of savinge 
of the people, and to facilitate ex- 
change. 
(f) We are unalterably opposed tc 
the issue, by the United States, of in. 
terest-bearing bonds, and demand the 
payment of all coin obligations of the 
United States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and not 
at the option of the creditor. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Relying upon the good, common 
sense of the American people, and be 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
uninfluenced by party prejudice, wi!) 
vote right on all questions submitted to 
them on their merit; and, further, to 
effectually annihilate the pernicious 
lobby in legislation, we demand direct 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 


W. S. BARNES, 





Wholesale : Produce : Commission : Merchant, 


RALEIGH, N. O, 


Specialties: EGGS and BUTTER, 
Returns Prompily Made. 

In writing advertisers, mention this 
paper. 


a ae 
THE WATT PLOW CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 


—MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN— 


IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, 
VEHICLES, and 


HARNESS 
fOr All PURPOsEss. 


Large Stock of Repairs for GEISER THRESHERS, ENGIN 
POWERS and other machinery. ——— 


Wee Write for Catalogue. 
Farmers’ Supplies. 
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—DEALER IN - 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEN ys 
Seeds, H'eed and Fertilizers. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








Specialties: 
PEERLESS BICYCLES, 
NISSEN WAGONS, HARDWARKH, STOVES, 
DAIRY FIXTURES, FEED CUITER3S AND SHREDDERS, 
HARVESTING MACHINES, GRAIN DRILLS AND PLANTERS, 
HAY PRESSE3, WIND MILLS, TREAD MILLS, COTTON GINS, 
FARM ENGINES. OULOVER AND GRASS SEEDS, 


Fertilizers for Special Crops and Soils. 
t@3" SprciaL Freps READY MIXED FoR MILK Cows. 4 
Pians and Specifications for Barns and other Farm Buildings. Correspon- 


dence solicited. Respectfully, 
BHNJ. IRBY, 


[2180. ] PROPRIETOR. 


In writing advertisers, mention this paper. 





USEFUL BOOEFS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THArY 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind.....................88 seats 
Record of Membership........ Sevele tecaeisteee Eainesis sobeib-teuie ooss ea seaeae ‘ 
Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub... .. 0. 2..........85 " 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub... 0... 2. 2. 12.0.2 .1d 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub... 2. 2. 2.0... ss 
RIOCROUREY A A ODOUIIG BOOK 60-50, c60-0 ono vines occecccs case cess cobocescsassle § 
RE Trem? 
Minute Book, new kind.... .... - 
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Delegate Credentials. ae pirate areca igre dain cultsis esas aaa ss 

Fraternally, J. T. B. HOOV 


Gec’y-Treaa N.O. ¥. 8. A.. Hiliebore, N.C. 





ALLIANCEMEN ONLY 


Are Requested to Read This ! 


If youare aSimon pure, dyed -in-the- 











$1.00 wool Allianceman, and have the 
for good of the grand farmers’ or- 
pl a at heart, you 
will exert every effort 
Year — hg comet 
: to build it up. 

The (your oream) The Progressive Farmer (vour organ) The 
Progressive stands in the breach battling the ene- Alliance 
Farmer mies of the Alliance, and it expects Organ 
° every Allianceman to rally around the f 
1S standard. ConscrIPTs, CowarpDs and 0 

the TRAITORS are not wanted. They have N. C. 

: already crippled our cause by desert- j 
Alliance ing our' ranks for office and social 1S 
Organ standing. We bear your banner, Al- The 

of liancemen, and we claim your support. Progressive 
N.C. WEDON'T ASK MUCH. Farmer. 


Let every Allianceman in North 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by August, 1898, we will have 20,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 
places to raise clubs. Try it. 





WAR IS DECLARED. 





Gin Dade DY s. 


Of course you want ALL the news and you want it quick—war or no war. 
You can’t do without the 


Thrice-a-Week New York World. 


(every other day). It contains all the war nows and is as good as a city daily. 
Think of it. Wesend you this great paper, 24 pages a week, and the 


People’s Party Paper, 

every week, both from date for 40 weeks for one dollar—40 weeks is almost a 

yone, If you prefer, you can subatitute for the World the ‘‘World the Semi- 
ee 


kly Detroit Free Press, or Weekly Oincinnati Enquirer, Send Money 
Order at once. 


. +... Mational Paper Club..... 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
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Home = Circle. 


BOYHOOD'S JUNE. 
Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan! 

In my heart I give thee joy, 

I was once a barefoot boy. 

O, for boyhood’s time of June! 

Crowding years in one brief noon, 

When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 

Humming birds and honey bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 

Plied the snouted mole his spade; 

For my taste the blackberry cone 

Purpled over hedge and stone; 

Laughed the brook for my delight 

Through the day and through the night, 

Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall. 

O, for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread— 

Pewter spoon and bowl of wocd, 

On the doorstone, gray and rude! 

O’er me, like a regal tent, 

Cloudy ribbed the sunset bent, 

Purple curtained, fringed with gold, 

Looped in many a wind swung fold; 

While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra, 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch; pomp and joy 

Waited on the barefoot boy. 

Cheerily, then my little man, 

Live and laugh as boyhood can! 

Though the flinty slopes be hard, 

Stubble speared the new mown sward, 

Every morn shall lead thee through 

Fresh baptisms of the dew; ‘ 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shali the cool wind kiss the heat; 

All too soon these feet must bide 

Iu the prison cells of pride; 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s, for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil 

Up and down in ceaseless moil ; 

Happy if their tracks be found 

Never on forbidden ground ; 

Happy if they sink not io ‘ 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH TROUBLE. 








You are face to face with trouble, 
And the skies are murk and gray; 
‘You hardly know which way to turn, 
You are almost dazad, you say, 
And at night you wake to wonder, 
What the next day’s news will bring; 
Your pillow is brushed by phantom 


care 
With a grim and ghastly wing. 


"You are face to face with trouble; 
A child has gone astray ; 

A ship is wrecked on the bitter sea; 
There’ a note you cannot pay. 

Your brave right hand is feeble, 
Your sight is growing blind; 

Perhaps a friend is cold and stern, 
Who was ever warm and kind. 


You are face to face with trouble! 
No wonder 72 cannot sleep; 

But stay—and think of the promise, 
The Lord will safely keep 

And lead you out of the thicket, 
And into the pasture land; 

You have only to walk straight on- 


ward, 
Holding the dear Lord’s hand. 


Face to face with trouble; 
And did you forget to look, 

As the good old father taught you, 
For help to the dear old book? 

You have heard the tempter whisper; 
And you've had no heart to pray; 
And God was dopped frcm your scheme 

of life, 
Ob! for many a weary day! 
Then face to face with trceusis— 
It is thus he calis you beck, 
From the land of dearth aud famine, 
To the land that naa zo tack 
You wou!d not hear in the sunshine, 
You hear in the midaight gisuom; 
Behold his tapers kindle 
Like stars in the quiet room 


O11! face ta face with trouble, 
Friend, I have often stood; 
To learn that pain hath sweetness, 
To know that God is good. 
Arise and meet the daylight; 
B) strong and do your best! 
With an honest heart and a childlike 


aith, 
That God will do the rest. 
—Margaret E. Sangater. 


A Drug Clerk's Mistake. 


RCBERT M BAILEY, IN AMERIOAN AG 
RICULTURIST. 


HE DOCTOR had looked at my 

tongue and felt my pulse and 

then wrote out a cabalistic looking 
prescription. 

“There,” said he, “you just take 
that according to directions and you 
will be all right in a day or two.” 

“By the way, doctor, did you ever 
have any trouble about druggists mak. 
ing mistakes in filling your prescrip. 
tions?” I asked. 

“O, no; such things do not happen 
half so frequently as people seem to 
imagine. However, I was once the 
victim of a druggist’s clerk, but it was 
before I became a physician ” 

’ “How was that, doctor? Tell me 
about it.” His eyes sparkled, and he 
Seated himself and related a little tale 
which I give as nearly as may be in 
his own works. 











It was when I was a boy of fourteen 
and was attending the Centerville Acad- 
emy. My special chum there was Tom 
my Bigbee, who, you know, is now 
one ofour most distinguished surgeons. 
Tommy was then a tow headed, freck- 
le faced boy, considerably smaller than 
myself, though nearly of the same age. 
His father was the principal grocer of 
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Centerville. What drew Tommy and 
me together was the fact that both of 
us already intended to become physi- 
cians. I boarded with the village doc 
tor, who sympathized with my ambi- 
tion and allowed me to use his books 
freely. It became the regular thing 
for Tommy to come to my room each 
evening, and after we had prepared, 
more or less conscientiously, our les 
sons for the next day, we would study 
and talk about some subject in a book 
on anatomy or physiology. 

One evening Tommy suddenly re. 
marked: “I tell you what it is, Doily” 
—Dolly was the not wholly acceptable 
nickname given me in Centerville—‘‘I 
tell you what itis. This reading and 
looking at pictures is all very well, 
but we've got to get a subject to dis- 
sect.” 

“Why, Tommie,” I gasped, over- 
whelmed at the magnitude of the idea, 
“we can’t get one. There’s no one 
around here that we could make way 
with and it would cost a pile to buy a 
subject.” 

‘*Well,” said Tommy. 

“‘And besides I’m afraid I should 
feel equeamish about cutting up a fel- 
low creature at first, you know, and 
I'd rather wait until I get into the 
medical school.” 

“Shucks!’ said Tommy. ‘The trou 
ble with you is that you haven’t got 
the true scisntific spirit.” 

Such an imputation was humiliating, 
and [hastened to assure Tommy that 
I had lots of it. 

*‘No, you haven’t,” said Tommy, “‘or 
you wouldn’t talk such nonsense. But 
you don’t get my idea. Laot’s dissecta 
cat.” 

“Oh,” I said; ‘‘but how shall we 
kill iti? How would it do todrown it?” 

“It wouldn’t do atall,” said Tommie. 
“It would be disagreeable to feel of and 
it wouldn’t be pretty to look at. Let’s 
pizon it.” 

“All right,” said I. 
we pizen it with?” 

“Strychnine,” said Tommy. ‘‘Iv’il 
kill it so quick it won’t know it. You 
get the strychnine and I'll get the cat. 
That’s fair. We'll go over to the Floral 
hall at the fair grounds to-morrow 
afternoon, where it will be nice and 
quiet.” 

‘All right,” I said. 

‘*And be sure you have your scalpel 
sharp,” said Tommy. ‘‘Scalpel” was 
the professional name which Tommy 
and I bestowed npon our pocket 
knives. 

The next day was Saturday and 
there was no school. During the fore 
noon I stopped into the village drug 
store. There happened to be no one pres- 
ent but the clerk, Lemuel Bangs. As 
I was feeling rather serious over the 
coming feline tragedy, I should have 
preferred to deal with the proprietor, 
who had less of levity in his composi 
tion. However, I stepped to the coun- 
ter. . 
**An ounce of strychnine, if you 
please,” said I. 

‘What's that, young man?” said 
Lemuel. ‘‘Say it again, won’t you?” 

‘An ounceot strychnine,” I rapeated 
rather sharply. 

“My boy,” said Lomuel, ‘‘what do 
you want an cuace of strychnine for?” 

**{ beheve that is my own affair,” I 
said ish dignity. 

“B.tdo you know what strychine 
is? Do you imagine you are asking 
for same kind of confectionery for 
your best piri?” 

““T know ail about strychnine,” I said. 
**Please be quick.” 

**P) > you know, Dolly,” he continued, 
“that strychnine is a deadly poison? 
Did you know that a single grain of it 
put on your tongue would kill a dog?” 

“Hid ilesticks!” I said; ‘‘why can’t 
you let me have it without eo much 
nonsense. I only wantit fora scientific 
purpose.” 

“Oh, is that it? Why didn’t you 
say so in the first place? Going to 
poison rats?” 

‘*Perhaps.” 

Lemuel disappeared in the labratory, 
and presently returned with a package 
which he tossed upon the counter. It 
was labeled with the skull and cross- 
bones, and the word ‘‘Poison” in heavy 
type. 

At one o’lock I was at Mr. Bigbee’s 
gate, where I found Tommy waiting. 

“Have you got the strychnine?” he 
whispered. 

“Yos. Have you got the cat?” 

“I’ve got her all right, but I had a 
great time persuading her into the 
bag.” 

He led me to the stable, where I saw 
an animated bag rolling over the flvor. 

“Shall we give her the pizen now?” 
I asked. 

‘**No, let’s wait till we get there. It’il 
kill her quick enough.” 

Tommy picked up the bag and we 
started across lots for the county fair 
ground half a mile away. 

**What do you want to find out about 
the cat, Tommy?” I asked. 

**Well, I want to look at her lungs 
and heart mostly. What are you go- 
ing in for?” 

*Oh, I want to study the brain and 


“What shall 
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nerves if Icanfindthem. How I wish 


we could find out where thecat’s mind 
is seated |” 

‘Well, I don’t believe you will find 
out this afternoon,” said Tommy. ‘By 
the way, I was reading the other day 
that philosophers are agreed that the 
mind is — is —co—co extensive—yes, 
that’s the word—co-extensive with the 
nervous system, so that wherever 
there’s nerves, there’s mind; on the 
surface of the body just.as much as in- 
side of it. What do you think, Dolly?” 

‘Looks reasonable,” said I. ‘You 
see, it follows that a big boy has got 
more mind than asmaill one.” I looked 
sideways at Tommy. 

Tommy was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. ‘Guess not,” he said finally. 
“It’s spread thin on a big boy; some 
times mighty thin.” And Tommy 
looked sideways at me. 

Thus exchanging weighty thoughts 
we arrived at the Fioral hall. This 
was 4 long, barnlike structure used for 
exhibition purposes during the annual 
county fair. The doors were merely 
fastened with props, so that entrance 
was easy. 

Tommy deposited his squirming bur 
den upor the floor.‘ L>t’s see the stuff,” 
he said. 

I produced and opened the paper, dis 
closing a fine white powder. 

“Thunder!” said Tommy. ‘‘Yiu’ve 
got enough tokill all tne cats iu Cen- 
terville. How shall we give it to her? 
They say it’s powerful bitter.” 

“Tl tell you. You just untie the 
bag and let her head out and hold her 
tight, while I give her a pinch of it.” 

Tommy executed his part of the 
program, and presently the head of the 
victim was exposed, twisting in every 
direction, while he held the mouth of 
the bag tightly about her neck. ‘‘What 
are you shaking so for, Dolly? It’s just 
as I said last night; you don’t show the 
true scientific spirit. This cat isn’t one 
of your relatives, anyhow; so hurry 
up.” 

I managed to pry apart the sharp 
teeth of the animal and deposited a 
large pinch of the powder upon her 
tongue. The effect was startling. She 
spit furiously, uttered a sharp scream, 
and began to struggle with surprising 


r. 

“Grab her quick!’ yelled Tommy. 
“‘She’s tearing my legs all to pieces!” 

I might as well have tried to grasp a 
tornado. ‘ Hang on, Tommy!” I shout- 
ed. ‘‘She’ll be dead in a minute. Just 
show the true scientific—” 

I ended the sentence with a yell as 
piercing as Tommy’s. He, unable to 
endure the fierce scratches of the 
furious animal, had lost his hold, and 
with one bound her sharp claws were 
buried deep in my neck and shoulders; 
with another she was upon rafters 
above; a third spring carried her 
through a emall open window beneath 
the gable of the building. 

A loud scream from without mingled 
with cries of ‘‘Howly Vargin and the 
blessed saints, protect us!” followed the 
disappearance of the cat. In conster- 
nation we forgot our wounds and 
rushed to the door. There the firat 
thing that struck our eyes was the cat 
shooting like a streak of furry light 
oing across the grounds to the distant 
tence, and then the eource of the out 
crica made herself volubly evident. It 
was Mrs. Murphy, the worthy wife of 
the superintendent of the grounds, who 
lived near-by. She noticed us stoaling 
to the building, and impelled by curi 
osity or a €2neo of duty, had followed 
us. Unfortunately her path had inter 
sected the orbit of the cat as it sprang 
through the window and several 
scratches on her ample face showed the 
result of the collision. ; 

Mrs. Murphy was usually the beat 
natured woman in the world and her 
surprise and fright were certainly 
sufficient excuee for the language 
which she showered upon our unfor 
tunate heads. She ordered us off the 
grounds in no gentle wise, and threat 
ened us with dire vengeance from her 
husband. We apologiz2d as best we 
could’and sneaked away. 

Presently a thought occurred to us 
We had left the paper of strychnine on 
a bench. We went back and peeped 
cautiously in at the door. She had 
picked up the paper and was looking 
curiously at its contents. Presently 
she wet her finger, pressed it in the 
powder, looked at it a momsnt and 
then to our horror, and before we could 
say a word, touched it to her tongue. 
Tommy became as pale as death and I 
felt my heart stand still. He recovered 
his presence of mind instantly and 
rushed to the woman. 

“Spit it out! spit it out!” he yelled; 
‘it’s pizen.” 

She had made a wry face at the 
taste, but at Tommy’s words she turn- 
ed pale and cast the paper to the flvor. 

‘*W hat is it?” she gasped. 

“Strychnine! Run to the house, if 
you can, while I get the doctor.” 

*“O, howly mither!”’ she wailed. 
*“Phwat did I want to taste the nasty 
sour stuff for?” 

“Sour?” exclaimed Tommy, with a 
look of relief. ‘Then it ign’t strych- 
nine. Parhaps it isn’t pizon.” 








some of the powder adhered and touch 
ed it to his tongue. ‘Faugh!” said he; 
“‘it’s sourer than the sharpest vinegar. 
That’s no strychnine. Where did you 
get it, Dolly?” 

“At the drug store.” 

“Pll bet a dollar you got it of Lemuel 
Bangs. ” 

“Yes, I did,” said I. 

‘Well, you got fooled, that’s all.” 
Mrs. Murphy had by this time re 
covered her equanimity and good 
nature, and we confessed to her our in 
tentions with regard to the cat. Sav 
was prodigiously amused 

We departed, Mrs. Murphy and 
Tommy to nurse their scratches, I to 
seek satisfaction of Lemuel Bangs. 

I found Mr. Bangs seated on the 
counter slapping flies with a ferule. 
“Look here, Lemuel,” said I, ‘‘what 
was that stuff you sold me for strych 
nine this morning?” 

‘What, Dolly,” he cried tragically, 
while an expression of horror over 
spread his face; ‘‘you don’t mean to 
tell me that you have been tasting of 
that powder!” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“‘Great heavens! Come here, quick!” 
and before I could elude him he hed 
stretched out his long arm and dragged 
me upon the counter. ‘‘I’ll have your 
stomach pump:2d out in two minutes 
and I hope I can succed in saving your 
young precious life.” _ 

He reached for an instrument on the 
shelf and was trying to insert it in my 
mouth against my strenuous resistance, 
when a lady entered. 

“Oh, good day, Mrs. Reed,” said 
Lemuel, leaving me and turning to her, 
“You bring sunshine into the store 
with you. What can I do for you?” 

“What are doing to that boy, you 
wicked fellow?” asked the lady, shak- 
ing her finger at him. 

‘Oa, I wes merely about to operate 
‘apou him with a stomach pump. The 
poor fellow has been trying to commit 
suicide by taking tartaric acid.” 

I heard enough and I stole quietly 
out of the store. Plainly there was lit- 
tie eatisfaction to be got out of Lemeul, 

All Centerville was talking of our 
escapade during the next few days and 
Tommy and I learned the painful k-- 
son that fame sometimes has its draw- 
backs. But it seemed tous a striking 
instance of the world’s injustice, that 
while we were laughed at, no one 
seemed to find anything reprehensible 
in the part borne in the affair by the 
perfidious Mr. Bangs. 

ee 
A TALK WITH THE GIRLS ABOUT 
LAUGHING. 


A very thoughtful girl, who loved a 
compliment, as all girls do, but who 
eeldom got one, was once surprised by 
the sudden remark of a man as thought- 
ful and as pre occupied as herself. ‘‘I 
have been wondering what was so 
pleasant in your face,” he said, with 
blunt naivete. ‘I see now, it is that 
you do not smile every time you 
speak!” Was it a doubtful compli- 
ment? I think not. We say, ‘How 
do you do?” and then we make a 
grimace, which has init neither good 
nature nor merriment. We venture a 
remerk on the weather, and we smile 
from ear to ear. It is meaningless, and 
only once removed from the palpably 
idiotic. Then, when the birthdays be- 
gin to come tco close together, we 
wonder vaguely why we ever got those 
queer lines about our eyes and lips, 
and why these perpendicular ones on 
either side of the mouth. We forget 
that we have been screwing up our 
poor faces until we have stretched and 
strained and creased them beyond all 
reparation. Basides, we look so silly. 
We sound so, too, for the smile usually 
ends ina giggle. Than which nothing 
is more wearisome and annoying. The 
‘beauty clasees” wherein women are 
taught to laugh gracefu'ly and well 
ought to succeed, if only they do not 
overdo the thing. Women have sel 
dom the gift of moderation in full, and 
to change from a grimacing monkey 
into a laughing hyena would not make 
much for progression. Hoarty, real, 
sincere laughter is delicious, but the 
guffaw is a crime against gcod taste, 
irrespective of the fact tat it often de- 
stroys the linesof the prettiest face. 
3ome laughter is cruel, some sadder 
than weeping, and who among us does 
not know some friend who is altogether 
lovely in repose, but a trial when she 
oegins to emit the shrill, creaky sounds 
which she fondly believes to be an 
evidence of merriment? There is no 
occasion to be somber, but for goodness 
sake do let us emulate the girl who 
didn’t ‘‘smile every time she spoke,” 
Excessive smiling is ridiculous.—Mil 
wavkee Wisconsin. 
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An extraordinary haste to discharge 
an obligation is a sort of ingratitude. — 
Rochefoucauld. 





Every manis valued in this world 
as he shows by his conduct he wishes 
to be valued.—Bruyere. 


Ce a 
No princible is more noble, as there 
is none more holy, than that of true 








He picked up the paper to which 


obedience.—H, Giles, 





Our Social Chat. 
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Here isa column for éverybody—ladies, gen- 
tlemen, boys, girls. fathers and mothers. 
Everybody is invited to write on subjects of in- 
terest to them. Never mind if you are not 
perfect asa writer, give us your thoughts and 
we will see that they are in good shape pefore 
they are published. 

TRE PROGRESSIVE FARMER isa paper for every 
member of the family. and young and old alike 
are its patrons and its friends. We hope to 
unite these thousands of our friends “in a bond 
of friendsiip that will be a help and an inspira- 
tionto each one of us.” The friendship ot each 
of our readers, the confidence of the old North 
State’s s'urdy sons, and the trust of each of her 
daught-rs, is what this paper aims to win “by 
helpiag each one of them to do more, to be more 
an.. to enioy more in this beautiful world.” We 
hope this s irit will animate each letter, and 
breathe through every page. Address letters to 
“Aunt Jennie,” care of THB PROGRESSIVE FarR- 
M¢R, Raleigh, N. C. 








AUNT JENNIE TALKS OF SHOOTING 


I feel like exclaiming as a friend of 
mine did on one occassion. ‘‘Sisters 
and fellow women,” we must arouse 
and learn to protect ourselves when 
the mon of the family are away from 
home. 

It has not been such a long time 
since most women knew how to 
ride a horse well and how to shoot 
accurately, and [ think that if it was 
ever necessary it is doubly so now. 

Why not have cur girls taught the uss 
of fire arms? I know a woman who 
can hit a visiting card acroes the street 
with a pistol and she is not at ali 
ashamed of the accomplishment. By 
the way, she was raised in the country, 
toc. Most girls would enjoy target 
practice after tbey learned to shoot 
reasonably well. This sport would ks 
both enj »yable and beneficial. 

Ucter dependences, is no longer one of 
womans principal charms. Seif re 

liance, is superseding that incapable 
maiden, Dependence, and is winning 
her former admirers by the score. 
Girls vie with their brothers in many 
occupations and why should they not 
learn to shoot es wellas boys do? I 
am gure they can if they try. It costs 
very little money to become a good 
marksman (or marks woman?) and it 
is not as easily forgotten as music, 
fancy work, etc., andmay prove far 
more useful. 

Ia a certain town iu this State chick. 
en thieves were at one time very num- 
erous. Many families lost all their 
chickens. Yet, in the midst of the 
section raided by thieves lived a lady, 
whom for convenience sake, I will call 
Mrs. Jones, who did not lose a chicken. 
Stranger still, she had more chickens 
than any of her neighbors, and then 
too, the chickens roosted in the open 
air near the ground—a place ‘‘of beau 
ty and a joy forever” to the chicken 
thief. The secret of her good fortune 
is found in the fact that Mrs. Jones 
was known to be an excellent shot. 

So silently did the thieves do their 
work among Mra. Jones neighbors that 
it was eaid by some that the chickens 
were stolen by ghosts. When asked 
by an old colored man if she would 
shoot a ghost, Mrs. Jones replied, 
“Certainly I would, now that I have 
learned that there are evil ghosts!’ 
‘*Well,” exclaimed the old negro, drop- 
ping his axe, “I spect folks and speor- 
its had better be eca’ce around here!” 

You may be called upon to defend 
yourself from the attacks of ‘‘evil 
epirits (?)” and do you not think it 
would be worth your while to learn 
just how to do it? 

What do you ell think of “Old 
Bachelors” talk in last week’s issue? 
Will not some one tell us? 

Can’t some one else tell us of war 
time experiences either at home or on 
the battle field? 

I hope that each one who writes will 
ask a question or suggest a topic for 
diccussion. Some time ago, some one 
asked, ‘‘what is love?” And the an 
swers are intsresting. 

Lillian Lee Archer isright. Taose 
who have comparatively but few bless 
ings and yet realizs that these are 
blessings and are thankful for them 
enjoy life much more than do more 
fortunats ones who are never satisfied. 

Come again Aunt Edna, you are al. 
ways welcome, 

Farmer's Wife writes an interesting 
and sug zestive letter. 

And last, but not least, Mrs. Pamela 
O. Reade! It is always a pleasure to 
get a letter from her for I know before 
hand that she has something of inter 
est to tell. I hope she will slip away 
from company many times, if she can 
fiad no other time to write, for there is 
a great company Of many thousand 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers ready to 
welcome her—and others. 

Let others follow her good example. 
—Aunt Jennie. 


We regret that in the press of other 
matter the letters from Aunt Edna, 
Lillian Lee Archer, and Farmer’s Wife 
were crowded out. These wiil appear 


next week.—THE ED:ToRS 
——__>—— 


OF 8PEZOIAL INTEREST TO HOUEKEEPERS. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I will tear my- 
self away from the porch, and the 
pleasant company ‘‘this lovely night in 
June,” and write a few words for our 
department, and talk with our lady 
friends about housekeeping. I think 





we should make a study of e.ch thing 


SS 


in housekeeping, and make a full proof, 
and then the decision will be full; after 
that we can patiently teach the way to 
every child and servant. We should 
go before, and try each jb before giv- 
ing it to othérs, and in coming to our 
decisions we should not be guided by 
what our mother did, or our neighbors, 
for we may come to some wrong con- 
clusions, and some day they will topple 
down, and we may not know the 
remedy. : 

Let’s begin with the darkest closet, 
and we may end with the soft curtain, 
or I would rather say the vase of sweet 
flowers. About the closet I would say 
I did not like the paper sack, soI now 
use the glass fruit cans. The sack 
would get torn, and away down on the 
shelf would go the pepper and spice, 
and some dark night or early morning 
the soda could not be found. Now I 
wash every article that returnsto the 
closet, and perfect the job by washing 
every inch of space of the closet with 
clean water. The rinsing water is free 
from soap, and when the clean jars are 
arranged it looks so nice, and there is 
such a restfui feeling. 

About the curtains I would say: I 
do not starch them. A starched cur- 
tain is very unmanagabie, and is tire- 
some and difficult to iron. Now I have 
them washed oftener and taken from 
the line, either when they are jist 
nearly dry or damp with dew. A room 
finished in natural wood, with soft 
white lin@tkcurtains, is a joy to behold. 
These are suitable for dining rooms 
and other rooms much used. Try it. 
If linen cannot be had a soft article of 
muslin is nice, but you know when 
cotton gets old, it looks dull and dead. 
Linen shines to the last, and linen is 
the righteousness of the saints. Some 
say they cannot afford linen. Well, it 
takes more patience to get linen, but 
not more money, as it lasts three times 
as long as most substitutes. 

For chair tidies I use, for these rooms 
natural linen, such as can be found in 
any country store. Finish with some 
fancy stitch in white and in having 
laundered make stiff and finish with a 
perfect glaz3 I agree with Aunt Jen- 
nie about bare floors. Stained and 
oiled, and with bright rugs they look 
and feel so clean end cool. 

I want to ask the sisters how many 
of them have seen leaven that was not 
one bit sour? I was not satisfied, so 
tried a new way. I made it into cakes, 
and put it out when it is first made up. 
I was much pleased with the result. 
The bread was unusually nice, and our 
visitor asked us if we had used ‘‘twelve 
instead of ’le’ven!” 

Dear Aunt Jennie, I have learned 
that lesson, and some of the joys of it— 
that of loving our neighbors as our- 
selves. So nice to have all of our 
neighbors the smartest, and best. Sup- 
pose we have a bouquet, and have 
white rose3, pink roses, cream roses 
and red roses, and sit an hour trying to 
decide which is the prettiest. A little 
child would say: ‘‘They are all the 
prettiest.” Lot’s let him lead ua. Is it 
fair to offer a prize when only one can 
win it. Should there not be a standard 
set, and ag many as can, win it? Good 
night.— Pamela O. Reade. 

ee ed 
IMITATORS OF THE IMMORTAL 
G. W. 


A pocketknife was returned to the 
hardwareman with a blade broken off 
short. ‘‘How did you break the blade?” 
asked the hardwareman. ‘‘{ broke it 
while cutting a little soft pine stick,” 
said the man, who, like our beloved 
Washington, never told lies about 
hatchets, knives or other articles of 
hardware. ‘Very well,” said the hard- 
wareman, “I will give you another 
and return your broken knife to the 
manufacturer.” “Soon after this a 
small, well-dresssed boy came in and 
threw down a 25 cent knife, which al- 
so had a blade that had come to grief, 
andthe boy said: ‘'Knife’sno good.” 
‘*What is the trouble?” asked the hard- 
wareman. ‘,I broke it whittling on a 
little pine stick,” said the boy, who 
was 4 regular attendant at a Sunday 
school, ‘‘You shall have another, my 
boy.” 

During the week there were three 
additional knives returned, all of which 
had been broken cutting little pine 
sticks, and each of the purchasers 
were given a new knife. But one day 
a ragged little fellow came into that 
store and said: ‘I broke that knife 
you sold me and { want to buy another. 
it was a good knife, but dad tried to 
get a cork out of a bottle with the 
small blade and I broke the large blade 
tryiog to split a big hickory stick.” 

Tne hardwareman threw his arms 


voice choked with emotion said: ‘‘Take 
@ dozen knives, my dear little fellow, 
a bicycle, a fishing rod, a sled and any- 
thing else that you wouid like to have. 
You are the first one to return @ 
pocketknife to me that did not say it 
was broken by being used to whittle a 
littie pine stick "—Hardware. 
ee 


Civility costs nothing, and buys 





every tuning —Lady Mary Montigue, 





around the little boy’s neck andina . 
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ZEKE BILKINS, M. A. 








The Millennium Has Been Indefinitely 

Postponed--- The Major Wants Military 
} Protection---He Will Try a Little Game 
; of Strategy. 

B.—“Hello! Mr. Editor.” 

R—“Hello! Mejor. How are you 
feeling to day?” 

B.—“I am not feeling az well az a 
two-yearold. Betwixt Betsy an’ the 
Spanish army an’ fleets an’ politics I 
hev a purty hard time. Sum feller 
wuz a predictin’ not long ergo that 
the millennium would be erlong ina 
few months. I reckon he must hev 
bin mistakin. I git up in the mornin’ 
an’ think Whuta grand man man Tom 
Jefferson wuz an’ whut a great an 
glorius party he discovered, which 
even now can contain golabigs, silver- 
bugs, monopolists an’ antimonopolists, 
high tariffers an’ low tariffers, awl 
workin’ in peaceful harmony fer places 
at the pie counter. Then I builda 
few air-castles an’ repeat sum speeches 
that I’ve bin storin’ erway in case 
lightnin’ strikes me in any of the 
Dymakrat conventions this year. By 
that time my day’s work iz done an’ 
Betay opens fire on me with her howit 
zers. Then I see stars an’ stripes till 
bedtime. After I go asleep I dream 
awl nite that the Spanish fleet hez 
gailed up the creek an’ hez attacked 
our chicken-house an’ that the Spanish 
army iz makin’ a Vigorous assault on 
our cherry trees. By the time morn- 
in’ cumes I haint slept much an’ I re- 
peat the same thing over ergin every 
day. I'm goin’ ter apply ter the Sec 
retary ov War an’ git him ter send 
Col. Faederick Annanias Olds an’ 
Major Graham Haywood with their 
troops out ter perteck me.” 

R.—“You seem to forget that Col. 
Olds and Major Haywood are on a 
peace footing now, notwithstanding 
their brilliant war titles. Ool. Olds is 
restricted by the grme laws and is not 
killing anything except the truth and 
a few leapfrogs now and then. Major 
Haywood is engaged in the exciting, 
but christian business of selling hard 
-ware. Butif you wish to practice a 
little strategy you might noise it 
abroad that both gentlemen are stay 
ing at your home and this would us- 
doubtedly inspire the Spaniards with 
fear and they will steer clear of your 
house.” 

B.—“Ill take your advice. That is 
@ purty good scheme. But what I 
want iz a plan ter inspire Betsy with 
fear. She iz az brave az Bill Nye’s 
cow, which wuz not afrid ov the care, 
death nor taxes. If I hadn’t bin a 
philosopher I’d a bin dead long ergo. 
Gudebye.” 


_—_ OO OOo oo 

Last Saturday a mule belonging to 
Chas. Mott, colored, of Chambersburg, 
was kilkd by a west bound train on 
the Western road, at a crossing about 
a mile and a half this side of Eimwood, 
The mule was attached to a wagon and 
was driven by two colored women. 
They drove on the track andit is sup 
posed that the nearness of the train 
frightened them so that they both 
jumped out and left the mule standing 
on the track. The train struck tke 
outfit amidships, killed the mule and 
demolished the wagon.—Statesville 
Landmark. 7 


—__—2 +--+ 

Misses Minnie Johnson and Lula Pot- 

ter, both of the faculty of Peace Insti- 

: #ute, were out boating at the pond, ac- 

companied by James K. Morrisey and 

H. P. Johnson. Mr. Morrisey was in 

_. the boat and Miss Johnson was just 

stepping in when the boat suddenly 

launched causing Miss Johnson to fall 

into the water at the deepest point 

mear the mill. She immediately sank. 

Mr. Morrisey, with great heroism and 

presence of mind jumped into the wa- 

ter, seized her as she arose to the sur- 

face and assisted her to shore.—Clin- 
ton Democrat. 


DEMOCRATS NOT IN IT. 


Agtee to All the Demands of the Kansas 
Populists. 


ATouison, Kans., June 16.—Wher 
the Democratic State convention re- 
convened to-day the report of the com- 
mitteed appointed to confer with the 
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(Concluded from 4th paye ) 


This, of course, seta the advocate of 
the other reform against them, and 
we see reformers instead of striving 
against a common foe, fighting among 
themselves as to which reform is the 
greatest. 

It may be said that when a man can- 
not find a party which represents him 
he should organize a new one that 
does. But if thie were done, with the 
multiplicity of questions now before 
the people, there would have to be pret- 
ty nearly as many parties as there are 
voters. The number of parties at the 
present time is by no means small, 
and yetthere are comparatively few 
thinking men who can pick out any 
party and say: 

“This party correctly represents me 
on each and every issue; I favor every: 
thing for which it stands and do not 
desire any legislation which it does not 
represent.” 

Under our present system, if every 
conscientious voter must have a party 
which represents him on all pointe, 
our blanket ballot will soon be a blan- 
ket in size as well as in name, 

And the multiplication of new par- 
ties and the division of honest men 
into multitudes of hostile hosts does 
not make for the success of reform or 
the establishment of honest govern- 
ment. 

The division always comes among 
the honest thinking men, who have 
thought out the problems of the day 
acd have convictions which they can- 
not sacrifice. 

The free silver prohibitionists will 
not vote the Democratic or Populist 
ticket, because those parties do not 
stand for prohibition. 

The temperance Demccrat will not 
vote the Prohibition ticket because 
that party does not stand for free sil- 
ver, nor the Populist ticket because 
that party does not stand for free trade. 
The free silver temperance Populist 
will not vote either the Democraticor 
prohibition ticket, because neither of 
those parties stands for government 
ownership of railroads. 

And soit goes. Under our present 
system the honesty and integrity of 
men, instead of bringing them to- 
gether in one grand movement for 
good government, divides them into 
hostile camps, fighting each other, 
while boodlers and corrup:ioniste run 
the government. 

But the other class has no trouble in 
getting together. Oonscientious scru 
ples do not keep them apart. They 
get together and plunder the people 
at their own sweet will, and divide 
the spoils. 

Our present so called representative 
system is a relic of the dark ages. It 
was the first plan adopted when men 
were making a struggle against cruel 
and despotic rulers. The qnestion was 
not then so much what jaws shouid 
be made as against hereditary rulers. 
And so the first struggle for liberty 
confined itseif to a fight against hered 
itary rulers.—The Southern Mercury. 
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MOORE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


The next meeting of the Moore Coun. 
ty Farmers’ Allianca will be held at 
Moore Hill on the second Tuesday in 
July. Samples of those elegant shoes 
made at the Alliance shoe factory at 
Hillsboro, will be on hand, and par- 
ties wishing to make orders for them 
will come prepared. Letevery manor 
woman who has éver been a member 
of the Order be presentr 

V. N SEAWELL, 

County Lecturer. 


——___ —~— «-@ om 
Boginniag the firstot July a two cent 
stamp must be affixed to each bank 
check, draft or certificate of deposit 
rot drawing interest, or order for the 
payment of any sum of money drawn 
upon or issued by any bank, trust 
company, or any person or personp, 
companies or corporations. There will 
be fewer bills paid by checks anda re- 
turn to cash payments in small trans. 
actions.—News and Observer. 
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New YorE, June 18 —A special from 
Key West says: 

‘Junta advices from the headquar. 
ters of the Cuban civil government at 
LaGunaja, in Camaguey, report that 
more than 5000 Spanish volunteers 
and many regulars from Puerto Prin- 
cipe and Nuevitas garrisons have de- 


serted to the patriot army. The imme- 
diate cause of desertion was the fear of 
the American fleet. 


mo 0 
A PERSONAL LETTER TO THE 
READER, 


We want, dear reader, a club of new 
subscribers from your neighborhood. 
Just think how many of your neigh- 
bors are not subscribers to THz Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER. They should have 
it, at least, during this campaign, Send 
to us for a bundle of samples and get 
us up a club. You cannot do better 
work for the cause. THE PROGRESSIVE 

ARMER pleases every member of the 
family, and -e issue will be ‘‘a 
warm number.” Get your neighbors 
to subscribe now. One year, $1; six 
months 50 cents; three months, 25 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: JUNE 21, 1898. 








UNITED STATES BONDS. 


United States bonds are recognized 
as the most secure and stable form of 
obligation that investors can hold. 
They are attractive, not only because 
of the obsolute security «ffered, but 
because there is at all times a public 
market for them on which holders can 
quickly sell; and they also offer the 
most desirable form of collateral if 
the holder wishes to secure a tempo 
rary loan. The fact that United States 
bonds are not subject to taxes of any 
character—Federai, State, or munici- 
pal—is a valuable feature of that form 
of investment. United States bonds 
are issued in both coupon and registered 
form. 
COUPON BONDS. 

A coupon bond is payable to the 
bearer. It may be bought and sold 
without formality as freely asany kind 
of property and without indorsements 
any kind, Owing to the freedom of 
transfer, coupon bonds are usually 
preferred by persons who expect to 
hold them but ashorttime, Their dis- 
advantage for the person who wishes 
to make a permanent investment lies 
in the danger that they might be lost 
of stolen, in which case the logs to the 
owner would be as complete as would 
be the loss of a bank note. The cou- 
pon bonds take their name from 
the. method by which interest is col- 
lected by the holder. 
Printed on the same sheet with the 
bond is a series of coupons or small 
certificates of interest due, which are 
so designed that one is cut off at each 
interest period. Each coupon bears 
the number of the bond and shows the 
date of the coupon’s maturity. The 
holder of a coupon bond, at each inter- 
est period, detaches the coupon due 
that day and collects it, The coupons 
are payable at any Sub-Treasury, and 
may be collected through any bank, 
and will usually be accepted by any 
merchant having a bank account, with 
whom the holder of the bond has deal- 
ings. The holder of a coupon bond 
man at any time have it converted into 
@ registered bond free of charge. 

REGIS! ERED BONDS. 
A registered bond is payable to the 
order of the owner, and can only be 
transferred by being properly indorsed 
and assigned by the owner. Such as- 
signment is made by the owner filling 
in the blank form on the back of the 
bond, and must be witnessed by some 
officer authorized by the regulations 
of the Treasury Department to witness 
assignments. The owner of the regis 
tered bond who wishes to part with it 
writes his name on the back of the 
bond in the presence of the office; then 
the witnessing officer writes nis name 
in its proper place and affixes an im- 
pression of his official seal. 
The cflicers who are authorized to 
witness assignments are a United 
States judge, United States district at- 
torney, clerk of a United States court, 
collector of custome, collector or as 
sessor of internal revenue, United 
States Treasurer or Assistant Treas 
urer, or the president or cashier of a 
national bank, or if in a foreign coun- 
try, a United States minister or consul. 
In cases where there is no officer within 
@ reasonable distance, on when; 
through sickness or for some other 
good reason, the owner of registered 
bonds cannot go before one of these 
officers, the Treasury Department will 
designate some person near the owner 
to act as witness. 

When the owner of a registered 
bond disposes of it and has properly 
assigned it, he delivers it to the new 
owner, who should at once forward it 
to the Register of the Treasury for 
transfer on the books of the Depart- 
ment. The Register cancels the bond 
so forwarded and issues a new bond ia 
the name of the new owner, and sends 
it to him by registered mail. The De 
partment makes no charge for trans- 
ferring bonds. 

If the owner of a registered bond 
loses it, or if it is stolen from him, he 
should at once notify the Secretary of 
the Treasury. A stoppage will be en 
tered against the bond, and, if it should 
be presented for transfer, the Depart- 
ment will hold possession of the bond 
until the ownership is clearly estab- 
lished. If a lost or stolen bond is not 
recovered within six months, the De- 
partment will issue a duplicate bond 
upon proof of loss and a bond of in- 
demnity being furnished. 

The interest on registered bonds is 
paid by the Government by means of 
checks. In order‘that no mistake may 
be made in the payment of interest, 
the books of the Department are 
“closed” for a period, varyirg accord. 
ing to the importance of the loan. 
The books of the 4 per cent. loan of 
1907 are cl for the whole month 
preceding the payment of a quarter’s 
interest. Oa other loans the books are 
closed for fifteen days preceeding the 
interest payment. During this period 
no transfers are made, and the time is 
devoted to preparing ‘‘schedules” 
which contain the names of the owners, 
the amount of bonds each one holds, 


one. When these schedules have been 
prepared and proved, they are sent to 
the Treasurer of the United States, 
who immediately has checks and en- 
velopes addreesed, and in due time 
each check is mailed to the address of 
its owner. The check for the more 
distant points are first mailed. Inter- 
est checks are obligations of the United 
States, and, of course, are good every- 
where. 
Coupon bonds are issued in denomi- 
nations of $20, $100, $500, and $1,000. 
Registered bonds are issued in denom. 
inations of $20, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000. 
HOW TO SUBSORIBE FOR THE NEW BONDS. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in- 
vites subscriptions from the people of 
the United States for $200,000,000 of 
the bonds of the 3 per cent. loan au. 
thorized by the act of Congress to pro- 
vide ways and means to meet war ex: 
penditures. Subscriptions will be re 
ceived at par for a period of thirty two 
days, the subscription being open from 
this date to 3 o’clock p. m. on the 14:h 
day of July, 1898. The bonds will be 
issued in both coupon and registered 
form. They will be dated August 1, 
1898, and, by their terms, will be re- 
deemable in coin at the pleasure of the 
United States after ten years from the 
date of their issue, and due and pay- 
able August 1, 1819. The bonds will 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum, payable quarterly. 
The method of subscription has been 
made as simple as possible. Blank 
forms may be obtained at every money 
order postcfiice, and at most of the 
banks and express offices, and on these 
forms is clearly indicated all that it is 
necessary for the subscriber to fill out. 
The subscriber may himeelf mail to 
the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton the blank form filled out, together 
with his remittance covering the par 
value of theamountof bonds for which 
he wishes to subscribe. That remit- 
tance may be in whatever form best 
suites the subscriber’s convenience—in 
currency, bank draft, check, post- 
office money order, or express money 
order. The day the currency is re- 
ceived, or the day the proceeds are re- 
ceived from the checks, drafts, or 
money orders, the subscription will be 
entered and will immediately begin 
drawing interest. When the bonds 
are delivered, a check will accompany 
each delivery covering the interest at 
3 per cent. from the day the subscrip- 
tion is entered to the 1st of August, 
the date of the bonds, and from which 
date the bonds will carry their own 
interest. 
—_—_—— +- = 
A small boy who wrote the following 
on Henry VIII wasa history student 
if nothing else: King Henry VIII was 
the greatest widower that ever lived. 
He was born at Annie Domino in tke 
year 1066 He had: 510 wives besides 
children, either of which being enough 
to make him commit sideways. The 
first was beheaded and afterwards exe 
cuted, and the second was revoked. 
Henry VIII was succeeded on throne 
by his great grandmother, the beauti 
ful Mary Queen of Scots, sometimes 
called the Lady of the Lake or the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.—Exchange. 
ee re 
PLEASE 

Drop us a portal or letter giving 
names and Postcffice addresses of per- 
sons w20m you think may be induced 
to subscribe to THE PROGRESSIVE Far 
MER. Also stateif you will distribute 
a few sample copies among your 
neighbors: 

nt 00 


REFORM IN POLITICS OR LAWS 

Won’t come by merely ‘'jawing” 
about it,says Farm and Home. Keforms 
are got by electing men who will insist 
upon them. The first step in electing 
such men to state or national cfiice, is 
to attend the primaries and select dele 
gates to nominating conventions who 
will choose candidates that may be 
trusted to do what is wanted if elected. 
The p'ace to begin work in any party 
is at the primarics. But it is so much 
easier to find fault than to go toa cau 
cus and do one’s part there, that the 
primaries are slimly attended and the 
“ring” put through the “slate” without 
much trouble; The slate could be 
amashed if necessary and the best men 
named if the the voters generally turn- 
ed out. We speak of this now because 
the congressional primaries will soon 
be held in most of the states. If the 
voters who ‘‘cuss” congrees will act on 
this hint, what a fine lot of candidates 
will be put up! 


How’s This? 


' Weoffer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Biall’s Catarrh Cure. “> 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
Sons made by (Wiclesale Toledo, 0. 
Waupine, Kinwan & Mapvin, lesalo Drug- 


) , ledo, oO. 
Hall’s Ontarth Cureistaken internally coef 
and mucous surfaces 
Bold by 














PR ists on the make-up of the State 
was reported. The Populiste re- 
fused to allow them more than a Lieu- 
tenant Governor. It was thereupon 
moved that the rules be and 
that all the hy ee State officials, in- 
cluding the utenant Governor, be 
nominated. The motion was 
Duaa sate of 559 40 31 and the Populist 
declared The con- 
vention then adjourned 


cents. 


and the amount of interest due each! 


firechiy upon the blood 
Droceita’ Testimonials treo. 





K. M. ANDREWS. 





THE STATE TO 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF FURNITURE IN 


SELECT FROM, 


AND PRICES LOW. 
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Pianos and Or-— 
gans of the most 
Reliable Makes 
at low prices and 
on easy terms. 
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Write meif you 
want anythingin 
my line, and you 
will save money 
\. by it. 
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Goods H=xchanged 


or Taken Back if 


mot Satisfactory. 








i- MM. IY DrEw's, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











I am sure that those who advertise 
ia THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER are rich y 
rewarded. I was overwhelmed with 
replies to my ad. in it.—B. F. White, 
Mebane, N. C., February 15, 1898. 


NOTICE, 


€ WEPSONVILLE, N. C., June 7, 98 
To the People’s Party Executive Com 
mittee of Alamance Co: 

You are hereby called to meet at the 
court house, in Graham, Saturday, 
June 25th, 1898, at 12m., to arrange 
for the ensuing campaign and to con 
fer as to the time for holding the county 
convention and such other business as 
may be necessary. 





H. M. OatTEs, 
Chm’n Ex Com 


The State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Offers the young women of the State 
thorough professional, literary, clas 
sical, scientific, and industrial educa 
tion. Annual Expenses $90 to $130 
Faculty of 30 members. More than 
400 regular students. Has matricula 
ted about 1.500 students, representing 
every county in the State except two. 
Practice and Observation School of 
about 200 pupils. To secure board in 
dormitories. ali free tuition applica 
tions must be made before August 1. 
Correspondence invited from those 
desiring competent trained teachers. 
For catalogue and other informa. 
tion, addrees 
PRESIDENT McIVER, 
GREENSBORO, N. O. 




















are subject to 
peculiar ills. The 
right remedy for 
babies’ ills—especially 
worms and stomach 
disorders—is 
Frey’s Vermifuge 
—has cured children for 50 years. Send 
for illus. book about the ills and the 
remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, M. D. 





——————_——— 


Don't Waste Your Money ! 


Buggies $24; Saddles $1.90; Corn 


Shellers $1 45; Wheat Drilis, Feed 
Cutters, Cutaway Harrows, Hay 
Rakes, Threshers, etc. Write for 
Catalogues. The prices will sur. 
prise you. Address: O. OC. Town. 
SEND, Greensboro, N. C., and men- 
tion this paper. 





GINES 
WRITE FOR CIRCULART 5 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
AURORA. ILL - CHICAGO.- DALLAS, TEX. 


"GUILFORD COLLEGE 


North Carolina. 


Five large buildings, Faculty of ten 
able teachers. Course of study leading 
to degrees, Tuition for term $20 to $26. 

Board and room, $8 per month; in 
clubs, $4 per month. 

Total expense for year need not ex- 
ray _— and can easily be reduced: 

Correspondeuce solicited. 

Catalogue free. 

Address: 


Grulford College, N. C. 


EOS lo Hatching 


At 5 Cents Each. 


A few sittings of eggs to epare from 
pure bred Brown Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Black Langshans, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Buff Cochins, White 
Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, White 
and Cornish Indian Games and Pekin 
Ducks, at above prices the rest of the 
season. Address: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
' Raleigh, N. C. 
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ERKSHIRE, Chester Whi 
Bn Red & Poland China 
Jersey, Guernsey & Ho! 


PGs. 
stein Cattle. Thoroaghbred 
8) Fanc 


and House ~ 


hhranville, Chester Co., Pa, 
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/LOTS ‘0 MONEY ano noney. 


If you don’t keep bees you ought to. Hac 
you thought about it? Write for new 64 p. book 
Free J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka. Ala. < 
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Jew Time:‘‘Let me take those loads from your backs” 
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=— +» A FRANK, FEARLESS 
eee FORCEFUL 
UNCOMPROMISING 
OPPONENT OF 
PLUTOCRACY 
@ese9 
Editors :: B. 0. Flower 


Frederick Upham Adams 
Ssee 

Monthly, too large pages, 

illustrated,—not a dull line in 

it. Itis fighting your fight;— 
it deserves your support, 

One dollar a year, 1ocents 

a copy; sample number mailed 


Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
SOCSESSSSEOHY & 
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We will send The New Time and THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER for $1 65 per 



































year. Address all orders to THE PROGRESSIVE Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 
“EAA SERRA GAR ARP PORE RR At 1838 
Publishers THE PROGRESSIVE Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Enclosed find $...... | Ry Oe ee Eo as payment for............ subscrip 
tions for one year, to be sent as follows: 
NAMB, Postorrion. Stats. AMOUR? 





























Christian Life Column. 


Love vs. Ill-Temper. 

The peculiarity of ill temper is that 
it is the vice of the virtuous. It is 
often the one blot on an otherwise noble 
character. You know men who are 
all but perfect, and women who would 
be entirely perfect, but for an easily 
ruffled, quick tempered, or “‘touchy” 
disposition. This compatibility of ill 
temper with high moral character is 
one of the strangest and saddest prob- 
lems of ethics. The truth is there are 





two great classcs of sins—sins of the} _-° 


body, and sins of the disposition. The 
Prodigal Son may be taken as a type 
of the firat, the Elder Brother of the 
second. Now, society has no doubt 
whatever as to which of these is the 
worse. Its brand falls, without a 
challenge upon the Prodigal. But are 
we right? We have no balance to 
weigh one another’s sins, and coarser 
and finer are but human words; but 
faults in the higher nature may be 
less venial than those in the lower, 
and to the eye of Him who is Love, a 
ain against Love may seem & hundred 
times more base. No form of vice, 
not worldliness, not greed of gold, not 
drunkenness itself, does more to un- 
Christianize society than evil temper. 
For embittering life, for breaking up 
communities, for destroying the most 
sacred relationships, for devastating 
homes, for withering up men and 
women, for taking the bloom of child- 
hood, in short, for sheer gratuitous 
miseary producing power, this influ- 
ence stands alone. Look at the Elder 
Brother, moral, hard-working and pa- 
tient, dutiful—let him get all credit for 
his virtues—look at this man, this 
baby, sulking outside his own father’s 
door. “He was angry,” we read, 
sand would not go in!” Look at the 
effect upon the father, upon the ser- 
vants, upon the happiness of the 
guests. Judge of the effect upon the 
Prodigal—and how many prodigals are 
kept out of the Kingdom of God by the 
sunlovely character of those who pro- 
fegs to be inside? Analyze, as a study 
in Temper, the thunder-cloud iteelf as 
it gathers upon the Eider Brother’s 
Drow. What is it madeof? Jealousy, 
anger, pride, uncharity, cruelty, self- 
vighteousness, touchiness, doggedness, 
‘gullenness—these are the ingredients 
of this dark and loveless soul. In 
‘varying proportions, also, these are 
the ingredients of all ill temper. Judge 
af such sins of the disposition are not 
worse to live in, and for others to live 
with, than sins of the body. Did 
‘Ohrist indeed not answer the question 
Himeelf when He said, ‘I say unto 
you, that the publicans and the har 
dots go into the Kingdom of Heaven 
‘before you.” There is really no place 
‘in Heaven for a disposition like this. 
A man with such a mood could only 
amake Heaven miserable for all the 
people in it. Except, therefore, such 
@man be born again, he cannot, he 
simply cannot, enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. For itis perfectly certain— 
and you will not misunderstand me— 
that to enter heaven a man muat take 
it with him. 

You will see then that Temper is sig- 
nificant. Itisnot in what it is alone, 
ut in what it revea's. This is why I 
take the liberty now of speaking of it 
with such unusual planacss. Itisa 
test for love; a symptom, a revelation 
of an unloving nature at bottom. It 
as the intermittent fever which be 
peaks unintermittent disease within; 
the occasional bubble escaping to the 
surface which betrays some rotten 
nese underneath; a sample of the most 
hidden products of the soul dropped 
involuntarily when off one’s guard; 
din a word, the lightning from a hun- 
dred hideous d un-Obristian sins. 
For a want of patience, a want of 
‘xkindnees, a want of generosity, a want 
of courtesy, a want of unselfishness, 
re all instantaneously symbolized in 
one flash of Temper. 

Hence it is not enough to deal with 
the Temper. We must go to the 
source, and change the inmost nature, 
and the angry humors will die away of 
themselves. Souls are made sweet 
not by taking the acid fluids out, but 
but by putting something in—a great 
Love, a new Spirit, the Spirit of Christ. 
Obrist, the Spirit of Christ, interpene- 
trating ours, sweetens, purifies, trans- 
forms all. This only can eradicate 
what is wrong, work a chemical 
change, renovate and regenerate, and 
rehabilitate the inner man. Will- 
power does not change men. Time 
does not change men. Christ does. 
Therefore ‘“‘Lot that mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” Some 
of us have not much time to lose. Re 
member, once more, that this is a mat 
ter of life or death. I cannot help 
Speaking urgently, for myself, for your. 
Selves. ‘*Whoso shali offend one of 
these little ones, which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a milistone 
were hanged about his neck,.and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the 
fea.” That is to say, it ie the deliber~ 
ate verdict of the Lord Jesus that it is 
better not to live than not to love, 
It is better not to live than not to love. 

—Henry Drummond. 
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ONE OF OUR MISTAKES. 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

I sometimes think it would be more 
profitable to our fellow workers if we 
would sometimes relate our failures or 
mistakes instead of always writing of 
our success. Last year we made a 
mistake which cost us a valuable cow. 
It was an expensive lesson, and I have 
thought that perhaps by relating it 
some one else might be benefitted by 
our lesson. The cow referred to was 
a fine large animal, whenin milk a 
very flush milker due to be fresh in 
May. She with the rest of her herd 
was running on a pasture of rye and 
oats, each morning the milk cows were 
fed a feed of oats and bran and occa. 
sionally she was allowed to eat with 
the milkers. We noticed her bag was 
filling up and so milked her before she 
wasifresh. She gave a candy pail full 
of milk at a milking. In 24 hours after 
the calf was born the cow was dead 
from milk fever. As soon as we dis- 
covered she was sick we commenced 
doctoring her, but all we could do was 
of no use. We are confident now it 
was liberal feeding that caused her 
death, and henceforth will feed more 
dry feed to cows expected to be fresh 
at this time of year when pastures are 
good, even if we have to keep the cows 
stabled part of the time. We believe 
that an ounce of prevention in a case 
of this kind is worth ten pounds of 
cure. Our cow was too far gone before 
we noticed she was ailing for any 
medicine to cure her. If any reader 
knows of any sure cure after the cow 
is sick, please let us know through the 
columns of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

F. J. EDWARDS. 
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THE SILO IN DAIRYING. 


The silo enables dairymen to preserve 
their best and cheapest plant, corn, in 
its best possible condition for six 
months or longer. It also can be used 
similarly to preserve other forage. The 
bad pomts of the system come from a 
determination of almost all of its advo- 
cates to build the silo above the ground. 
While it is possible to so build, it costs 
too much to get the inflexible require- 
ments of strength, air tightness and 
durability. I consider the largest corn 
that can be grown, that will mature to 
glazing or denting, to be the best. I 
pluck noears. The silo must be air. 
tight ; to be so requiresstrength, smooth 
walls, no concave spots and should be 
larger at the top than the bottom.—F. 
C. Curtis 
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SIX POINTS IN GOOD DAIRYING, 


Firat.—A good farm, producing good 
hay and grain crops, and having good 
pasturag~; the last I should say, is 
very important, and in the pasturage 
must be good running water. - 

Second. — Select cows especially 
adapted to the line of dairying to be 
pursued; if for butter, one class—the 
butter producing class—if for cheese- 
making, another class, 

Third—Have well arranged, thor- 
oughly: built and thoroughly- ventilated 
barns. I would prefer not to have a 
cellar under the cattle if that cellar is 
to be used for storing the excrement. 
A dry cellar is beneficial. I should 
much prefer having the excrement run 
away from the barn to be stored in a 
water-tight cistern so that it would 
lose none of its fertilizing properties, 
and still be out from under the barn 
roof, 

Fourth.—I would have a silo, and 
fill it with the best of the corn crop. 

Fifth.—If butter is to be made, I 
would have the most modern appli- 
ances, the economical and thorough 
centrifugal cream separator, up-to-date 
churn, butter-worker and printer. I 
would secure customers for all my but: 
tor product, and market it in printe, as 
there is always a market at several 
cents above the highest qotations for 
butter delivered weekly or semi weekly 
in prints and packages. Inthis village 
of about 3.500 inhabitants, there are 8 
or 10 dairymen who bring their butter 
in this way, and contract it for 25 cents 
per year; what is done here, can be 
done in every manufacturing village 
in the country. There area few who 
get more than 25 cents per pound, get- 
ting 28 and 30 cents by the year. 

Sixth.—I would raise the heifer calves 
which can be economically and easily 
done if the cream be separated from 
the milk while it still retains the ani- 








mal heat, and feed the separated milk 


jat once before it has time to cool. 
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Calves flourish on milk of this charac- 
ter, for it has all the bone and muscle- 
making quantities left in it; when de- 
siring to make flesh, add oatmeal to 
the milk. Raising the heifer calves 
and exercising care in the breeding, 
enable the dairyman to keep up his 
herd at trifling expense; in fact, he 
hardly realizes it, it is done so easily. 
I think the average farmer does not 
realiza the advantages of getting a mar- 
ket for this product, whether it is but- 
ter or Bens Anyone who makes an 
effort for this can secure a market for 
his product at what would be called a 
fancy price, because it is true that 
there are thousands of people who will 


that they know are all right; the same 
is true inany line of marketing. I have 
paid, within a week, 35 cents per 
pound for maple sugar that was made 
and _thoroughly stirred and put in 
small cakes. I know of maple syrup 
makers who get $1 £0 a gallon for their 
syrup, and many get $1 and $1.25, 
while the average syrup maker sells 
syrup for from 60 to 80 cents. 
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PROTECTION FROM FLIES. 


Doubtless many readers of THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FarMER would be glad to 
know some way to protect their cows 
from flies. 

An old, tried and true remedy for 
flies is pine tar and grease. Many a 
fisherman has found this a welcome 
protection to his own person whilst 
pursuing his art destructive to the 
finny tribe. For our cows there can 
be found no more effective remedy for 
the attacks of flies, and probably no 
cheaper one than pine tar one part and 
crude cotton seed oil two parts. If 
too thick add more oil, but the more 
oil the more expensive, and less dirty 
it makes the cows. We have used two 
parts of oil to one of tar, being careful 
to brush it on witha piece of coarse 
burlap and not to use enough to make 
the hairy very sticky, but enough so 
about two applications per week will 
keep flies looking elsewhere than on 
cattle thus smeared for a free lunch. 

The best protection against flies yet 
tried at the Experiment Farm has 
been clutches of chickens used in com- 
bination with care to clean up the cow 
yard regularly. All droppings are 
brought daily to the manure pit, and 
near this the chicks have had their 
homes s0 they find fruitful scratching 
ground and grow fat on fly larvze 
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OUTWITTED BY A FARMER. 


It is told of ex President Rutherford 
B. Hayes that while attending. school 
at Kenyon college he was in the habit 
of taking daily walks into the country. 
These trips were shared by two inti 
mate companions, who were of a fun. 
loving disposition which frequently 
got them into trouble. Oa one occasion 
they more than met theirmatch in an 
old farmer, whom they met on the 
highway. The long white beard of the 
farmer gave him a patriarchal appear- 
ance, and while he was approaching 
the students they arranged to give him 
a ‘‘jollying.” 

One of them doffed his hat with great 
reverence and respect as he said, 
‘Good morning, Father Abraham!” 


andsaid, ‘Good morning, Father Isaac!’ 

Mr. Hayes, not to be outdone in 
affability and polite1ess, extended his 
hand as he said, ‘‘G 20d morning, Fath- 
er Jacob!” 

Ignoring the outstretched hand of 
Mr. Hayes, the old farmer replied, 
“Gentlemen, you are mistaken in the 
man. I am neither Abraham, Isaac 
nor Jacob, but Saul the son of Kish, 
who was sent out to seek his father’s 
asses, and lo! I have found them.”— 
Current Literature. 


NOTICE, 


If any of the bre brethren have cow 
peas to sell and will let me know quan- 
tity, variety, condition and price I will 
try to aid them in disposing of them. 
If any wish to buy, buy, let me know 
quantity and variety and I will try to 
getthem. At present I am offering a 
few bushels of Unknown or Wonder. 
ful peas at $1 per bushel, f. 0. b_ Golds- 
boro. A few bushels black and biack- 
eye at $1 10 f. 0. b. Hillsboro. Mixed 
peas at less price. 

NOTICE TO SHIPPERS OF VEGETABLES, 
POULTRY, EGGS, ETO 

I have had inquiries from some of 
the brethren asking for names of good 
produce commission houses North, 
that they could ship to and expect to 
get honeet returns. I have been ship 
ping to the below named houses for 
years and can recommend them. I 
have visited their places of business and 
know them personally. I have every 
reason to believe they will get you the 
best prics their markets will afford 
and treat the shipper fair. In ship 
ping them, mention my name and drop 
me a postal card advising me of the 
shipment. Any of these houses will 
furnish stenci!s, postales, cards, etc, 
free. Write them or me for further in 
formation. These are the house: 

BF. Allen & Co., Norfolk, Va 

G Taylor Wade, Washington, D OC. 

Jos. E Bowen & Son, Pailadelphia. 

Archdeacon, & Co., New York. 

Seaverns & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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B. PARKER. 


give extra prices for dairy products A 


N. G. Williams, in Rural New Yorker. : 


The second saluted the old farmer | » 


, ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 
SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


Make all Postoffice Money rg a 
payable T. B. PARKER, 8. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Baking Powder— 
Good Luck, 50 full Ibs, per case $3 75 
Coffee—Roasted, Richmond, per lb 
Ariosa....11 50, Lion...11 50, Levering’s..... il 50 
Coffee—Green, Richmond. per ib 
Fancy Rio ....... Ft | Fair Bie... eon 8 
Choice Rio..." 12 ll 
Good Rio........ 10 | Ghonse ty BO oes basi 
PRB ccveccccse ee 944 , Vancy..... eeeee ecoee 10 
Sardines— 
American, 100 to CASC...sesecscccesecesese $3.25 
Fliour—Richmond per bbl 
Bairs Best, Richmond.. eeecce-ceecsceeed OO 
ADCY.cccccccccceccees Ceerccccccccceces eseceese 710 
Dandy..." Oeeccccces sees » 6 75 
SS «oe casee sak eesve veccccce eeeveccceceesD OO 
Fish, White, per Ue Mv esvetecceies eosccccces.2 OO 


Lye— pe 
Potash, Nickle,.., $275 yee tashs.: rece b 
Lye, Batis s 290 ws % 











Lard, in tierces—about par! Ibs per “i 
Compound ....cecees eeececececcccccees scccesee 5 
Best TO secccccccer ereeceae Cecccecccceccccces 7 

Relative — various size pkgs: 

60 Ib plain tubs.. 1-8 over tierces 
2 lb fancy tubs. “ 1-4 

20 lb wooden pails... on <= - 
50 lb tins, 2in case.  —_— = Bs 
20 lb 4 eee = 2... i 

0 lb “ 6 “ ow 8-4 “ “ 

5 lb -“ 12 “ “ 7-8 oe -“ 

3lb “ 30 © 7 * am 

Molasses— per gal 

22 

19 

aa 

oe Na Baas, oi Seis 1 ceeeeNS = 
New yg Gaba, © No 25 OL Ww a 22 
Mix eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeseeeseeceee vy 

a 
VARNES MIO oon 0 Soya. es <<< <sedee 20 c. 
Vanilla Gam Crystal ........... 21 c. 
EE so ckvasvece sevens sede 16 c. 
LES LR 123s. 

— Oils (f o b) Richmond— 

Aladdi Feet eee eee eeeeeee eeeeee eteeee eevee 10c 
Prete astral oil . CO eee eeeeseeseeeesesees lic 
Carnadine red.......0.05 Seeeeececccnesscece 10% 

Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Face be Ginger, best quality. TTT ee ." 9 
Black Pepper. ‘beat alten, Atel BS a 

Rice — 

Fico. Head . 
Fancy heads 
Large sn eis Richmond. esensesses 2 25 
225 
es seoee 560] Best Soft A.. 495 
PPCHIORENS A ciceensicistcceseosscasones 5% 
Extra C, white....... 456 | Extra O, yellow .. = 4d 

Soda, Baking. per Ib 
Arm and Hammer, per Case...,.sssvssesesees 340 
Baking Soda in kegs, 112 Ibs..." 

Starch— per case 
Celluloid, large size, 64.. Cercesssecee TTT} 475 
2 oid, 5 MON Oo scdicccesccccacerc eon ;3 
Best Lump, 601 boxes. .220220, 


Soap (Richmond)— 
Borax Spoon, 12 oz 100 cakes. .... 3 75 












Wate and black Lda oats, choice 39 cts per 
ushe 














Horseshoes, keg all sizes. seeeeeereceeece 299 
Mule shoes, Pere f eeeeseceeooveeee 40 


with our prices and see the difference. 


and Harness Catalogue. 


called to them. 
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Ani YUU RAISING CANE ? 


How is your crop of cane, and are you prepared to take care of it? If not, 
send to us at once and get our catalogue of Mills, Evaporators, etc. 

Do not be discouraged because Uncle Sam has gone in the business down 
in Cuba; that is too far away to affect your crop. Write for discounta. 
There are other things that we would be glad to interest you in. Look over 
over the Price List in this number of Taz ProcressivE Farmer and note down 


the articles you have bought within the last few months and compare them 


Then think over and send us an order 


for what you may need during the next two months,and my word for it, you 
will be a patron of the Business Agency afterward. 

Thisweck we are mailing to the brethren throughout the State our Buggy 
We are doing this so as to get them out before the 
County Meetings in July. I trust that the brethren will see that there is a copy 
of this Catalogue at every county meeting and that special attention will [be 


Especially do I want to get the members interested who have never pur- 
chased anything through the Business Agency. I feel sure that a trial order 
will convince them that the Agency is a money saver to all who patronize it. 











= Ne 7 FF.. eeeeseece 226 
eg 2": 7 ? ak No. li, Dixi Dixie. reese 980 





: 108 | watt D € 1 50 
(Spoon with every cake.) L # SEP per 100 I («1% 
etn Rose, 12 oz. 100 eakes...... 2 80 | Stonewall Plow..... ing 30) 
enox, 120% 100 cakes........... . ie 1 90 
White Doz, 60z 200 cakes........ 3 oo) ar Bonhe shovel ai on HE} 
Salt (Wilmington) oo ene ererepmeloaee ie 
se we eeeeeeeeeeee eteeeeseecesesese 
Grub or New Ground....... ecccccccccccccece 6 OO 
Mi Ibe Factory Wilied”<."*Cvevwswveses 100 Gane Mills, (freight paid) 
100 lbs Burlape, Liverpool..c.cccscccces 44 Corn Shellers— 
‘ Axle Grease (Richmond) — Dixie, with fan... 4 85] Dixie,without fan. 4 50 
“ “ rT} per gross 8 50 Buckeye, ¥ with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye 5 22 
“ 6“ ‘ss ’ Clinton or common.,...... eeeeeeeeeeeceece 3 50 
per case, 90 Black Hawk COFN BhELEF...secceseeveere 3 00 
Feed — (f. 0. b. factory)— 
SEEDS (F. oO. B.) RICHMOND, VA. Tel ph Oe Ze cceccecccsccccs eeececoeces 11 OC 
S Belceate No. No. {. 6-in knives cecseceee 18 50 
neg 83 a5 iia per _— propeller, cutters, 6-in, knives... i; 9 
Mammouth --. fs = ni ones jeg ; yr Smith's patent lever straw otter’ so ss 2 4 
Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, NO oO. 
one oe yp or Herd. per _ of lbs | Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Prime op or Herds....... eeeee 10 
| Tg ae ie Z pen fae pS pe ei AO ie pe ai 
Choice Orchard grass.. tose re ** 130 14 | Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 2 
Extra Clean Ky. Blue. o & 14 No6, 5-tooth, pista combined “ ry 41 
fonez Kentecky se eeeeeeeeeeeeeees +. 110 14 Dizi lain 2 30 
™, |S ae whet pple eh bp 1 30 ll * Oth Ssazerespscar teeneee eessees ee 3 80 
analaunereses 2 35 14 plain whee oseehepecencenss 
Meadow Fescue 1 10 14 % H. H. combined with plain wheel 38 00 
eenal Rye Gress tay ff [Combined harrow and cultivator... 8 70 
Italian Rye Grass......-ccsesssseceees 1 00 14 1 
Choice Timothy, DAG CXtrA...ccecveee 150 45 Garden wheel hos, completo 
Oate— Per bushel, | Double hey sons 00 Single. wheel. poceoes 6 
Va. Gray Winter, CDGIOR. cvccsescnness OD * 
PFIME orosececceee For lever adjustment attachments on 
Red Rust Poof, oi CHOICE. .seeeseeeeeese 48 J above add 50c. 
DEUS ccccccccesce 


Harrison Cultivator, adjustable...ecees 1% 
Harrows— 








Millet— Clark's gytews Pre y 2 
INNES Ss ans sy ace cagsanacekane +e+e$1 15 per bus. land 2 are ieee. 60 
Ry. ccccccrccccccecs 63 | Barley..secsscsecseeees 65 Double ¥, horse, 15 tog ast) 

* won -" " d f 4 fing at low 
All kinds of fron, tin and felt roo’ al 

Powder, best rifle, per KOg...csscsecesees $ 400 prices. Write for special prices 
Hames— 

Noa hook, eigen, beat. yor dee. aera 3 00 eager 10 00 | No. 7, 20-inch....+.11 C0 
0 8 hoo! m boun FP BOZ...cccrcrs eee 18-inch. .+... 0. DCH. sesee 

No 16 hoo! . brass bound, per dos. ee eceeee 6 26 Ne: i isinch: seeves 11 00 | No. 8, 20-inch. ,....13 60 
Plow Lines— Fire backs for above... ecceseccocccccs Bo] 

Cotton, with sna; oe fost lo: 1 Sos 185 following w: goes with ‘gach stove above: 

Madras Hemp with enape, 8 foot" s... 185 Straight Pot, rare goes Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 
Fence Wire— Ket ie, 1 1 Frying Pap. ,1 Round oe 

Grid lddle, 1 bow. 3 Joints of Pipe, 3 Pot Govers 

Plain.wire, put up in rolls of 100 to 130 pounds. oir Every Stove guaranteed. 
Barbed wire put up in rolls of 100 po 8 each, 

Five pounds a roll at 4c per pound. OneaNs (delivered at any railroad sta- 

Galv. DAFbEd .ssessessressseessesssseers $860] Hon in North Carolina. arranted for 
Poultry Netting— Parion, 8t; Brzle 20.. . 42 00 W, .ccccccces $3 
Put up in rolls of 160 running feet. Chapel“ : $5 00 | Style 18, Ghiapel. 

Singh mgch, 0 in, wide, per Fol} sonccegsooeeed 75 Prices including instruction book an 

6 ry 6 * “ ry ry ry cooed stool):— 

saattocks, Ove ” a . * ad coool 0 PLAyog (delivered at any R. R. Station 

ter, per dOZ...s.e0. Ceveceee dene n * 
ht, St; 1, .-150 00 | St; le 2. eee oveeee 180 © 
Pie, ork, Nom thin vere 900} OPES SRTI2 GIT | Bylo dscesscsceeca 
rT. oO thimble ........ eeeeccocce 
Strap and lock cap..... teseeee 400) Sewing Machines— 

No 22 strap....... ° 325|No M strap. eee ’ Alliance with full set 

attachments and automatic bobbin 

Shovels, All Rig Rishi if Steel LNG he 850} Winder. fi} lehess tmprovemente, fine- 

«| Remington st sos 760 | ly Sniabed. Orst-class in every partion. 
Plow Bolts, eee 6s ccccee 4 ly ars, refull adjusted, read for 
7 imm: 
4 a8 peri. ¢ any railroad si tation fn North Caro- 
“ 3 1-2x8 8. .cc00e ephan’ ee ——— Hina. sso0s ereccccccccccccssccccccscccsccscs @ 18 BO 
oe 
3x3-8, per 100, eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 166 Furniture— 

Back Bands— Hooks, per doz. No. al, Suit Oak Antique, 3 pieces 
Binch....coes seseees 800] 81-2 inch soccecesces OOO pe ae “ ty 

Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— No. 40 o % 
eumeon shallows $1 60 | Extra... Sst +0082 Be | NO. 58, Polished = 

Webbing—per 100 feet _ 70, “ rt “ 

No. 0. 8 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1.8 1-2 inch..$200] i Bede. 

Axes per dozen | Woven ts sccsssssssssssss 
Car Cli r, to Ibs, cecccccccccce es BS OO | Siats, csccecesscecces eeecccese ertes 
Cham fon “6 GIF osnocactens eecvcces ss 00 

Red Warri * socscccccscceesses 560) Washing Machines— 
han eeettece Boss, 1 eeeeeeeeeer 

a ae ene, pan Aas * e No PTT TTT Tit Ar Eli } © B.rcoccccceeed OF 

Grindstones, per Ib.......ssessees escccccee§  19GC TN 8u0 * Aiscovsevecesd 50 

Plow traces, 8, per doz pairs... 8.00 Wringers— 

a 7%, 4% -* i “908 82 Boss No. OOOO eed ererrorreee ee seeeeeseeeeee 2 2 

+ 7, Li, 3 Oe pase ene 400 | Ross ** 154 wscecccccceeecveeees eeeeree cece 2 
» TIS — ™ cocees + BM | Relief BD vsecessessssssssssseses tessense B26 
t-} TETTI TSE) 
Cotton Ro white, ® ID cccccccce seeeeeeees Lig 
wad hate XY eeeeeeeeteeeereees 10 Buggies— 

arm. 401 HOCK. cccceccccce 110 Our Leader wi sop, eeeeeeeeeereseeeseese BO 

7 pmo, pny aeeeee 14 Our Leader, wi thou top seeeseesesene eevee 26 0C 
ONE eee 9g GE OE 1 M60 Tak cccsccnsccoes 276 No. 7 » Side Springs, thout top... 28 80 

Bucke' No. five 1, at, Canopy Top.. secssee 86 OC 
2 hoop ted . $120 8 hoop. $1 35 No. ” Canspy poe au 
2hoop, brass bound, 1 80 8 hoop ;...sss.seese 2 0 Write for catalogue. 


horse Dump Carts with t Ad- 





justable Saddles AOE TOKO vnerresesens 8¢ ss 
Ocala Road ow 












Give us a trial. 
Fraternally, 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 
oa 
Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, TID cccccceee 10 OCALA GONS— 
< Anenet. part eeccees 1% On na is a 
9-ho: - ch thimble skein, ee . 
Tobacco Flues, beat made, per Ib.......000. 48 | One-horse, 21.3 inch thimble eketen tt! Sas oe 
Two-horse, ch thimble skein. a 
Grub Hoes, No. i, per. GOB. coccccccccccvcccece 8 265 Gee eee eee See eee eee oT @ 
No. 2 POR eR ove eeeeeeeeee 8 50 One-horse, 11-4 inch steel axle,, 22 
Kettles, 20 gall 400 Pwo teem, 1 La inch oe oat ‘en BS 
t.) ODS. seccccsccssccccsecsesecsess wo-bho nen 8 Soe 
vit a - "$6.50 | GOzal.....ccccccece ee $3 Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle, eeeeeseeseoee oT of 
eeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeees All ed with box 
Blacksmith Bellows, 90 inch ....ssssss0e+ 6.00 | two setae re Tereteet wee Wh eS 
B2AINCH .rveveccceece 50 Yanted add $2.5), It bed and ssetare not 
Nails, cut, Richmond, Va. wpe s subeeniece ws 
N. C. Official Permeer’ Alliance Guano, 
eee a: SIs TB | "gent, Phos. A0-"Bie per cent. Am, 8 per come 
10a 0 l* el 170 
“ ive Farmer Guano, (8 t. Phos. 
Be tereeere FR TEE we ceesene TE Ac..2 er cent. Am. cont, Potash) 
16d finish «co.cc. 200) 8d finishes 190 “es Sie Derenees Se erie Asia. 
ic ie o ae tite for prices. = 
aay en oe, ©. 0, advanced Mill Stones (best N. O. ea, pa for prices, 


The Agency handles the — “Iron Age” 


Cultivators and :Harrows can save you 
money. 

Brethren ha 

those wishing to buy will do well cama 








Carolina Cook Stove.—The Agency 
has been handling these stoves for eight 
years with entire satisfaction. 
with full set of ware and pipe ready to 
aet, f. o. b. Greensboro, N. O. 





CANE MILLS. 
20000 in actual 
use. Correctly 
proportioned 
Strong, light run. 
7! &, Ding and of fine 
wa fiiish ##Guaran- 
| against all 
|| breakage result- 
4) ing from original 
“| defects in cast- 
ks hag workman- 


Price, freight soil sar to $42. 
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BUGGY HARNESS. 


(zood value) for 
*4 20. All styles, 


srades and — 


of b 
riage a ‘wagon 


aoe” 





The is no doubt 
that our ORGANS 
are¢qual to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and touch, 
durability, and ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. Toey are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
concern and are war- 
warranted for 10 


. years 
Prices, including stool and instruc- 
tion book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Oarolina): 











Feed Cutter with crank. These 
chines are light, but strong 
serviceable. Adapted to cutting all 
kinds of forage, green or 
fob Richmond, Va.. 1 knife 7 
$9; 2 «xnives. 7 in., Sil; 1 knife, 8} 

, $1210; 2 knives, 8 in., $13.75. 
We handie power machines also, 
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DEHORNING CATTLE. 


New Hampshire bulletin No. 50 is an 
illustrated pamphlet on dehorning cat- 
tle, telling how to dehorn, and show 
ing how by photographs. 

Beginning with the years 1885 and 
1886, the practice of dehorning cattle 
has rapidly grown in favor, until at 
present it is commonly practiced in 
many sections. Iilinois is credited 
with being the first State to advocate 
it. From, the first many have strenu- 
ously obj :cted to it, numerous lawsuits 
resulting therefrom. Most of these 
prosecutions have taken place under 
the law for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. Many States have have 
had test cases, but no one in the United 
States, so far as we can learn, has been 

’ convicted where the case was carried 
to the highercourts. Canada has gone 
further than any other country in in 
stigating legal proceedings toc ttle the 
question, A commission was ap- 
pointed by the government, which re 
ported in 1892 in favor of the opera 
tion when performed with reasonable 
skill. 

As hes already been indicated, it is 
believed that dehorning not only elimi- 
nates the danger to life, and is there- 
fore of the utmost importance, but it 
has its cconomic bearing e1 well. Itis 
well understcod that where the milch 
cows are gently cared for, end not 
over exercised, other things being 
equal, more milk is produced. For 
the game reason it is evident that beef 
animals will gein more rapidly where 
horniczs, the nourishment exhausted 
in fighting tendencies being stored up 
as flesh. Animals are more cheaply 
transported by live weight, when de- 
horned, as more c2n be accommodated 
in less space and with less danger. 

The things necessary to successs in 
dehorning are two strong, quiet men 
of nerve, a stout stall or stanchion, a 
good nose ring, a pleasant day (not in 
fly time, and some bandages, tar and 
absorbents to check the flow of blood 
and afew extra handles for the ma- 
chine if clippers are used. 

One of last wintor’s dairy echool stu- 
dents and his brother purchased a pair 
of Keystone clippers two years ago, 
and after operating upon their own 

-herd, made a business of dehorning for 
others at the rate of 15 cents per head. 
Up to the present time they have de 
horned over 1500 animals in and about 
Littleton. 

Many of the disagreeable features of 
dehorning may be avoided by prevent: 
ing the horns of calves from develop- 
ing. 

The horns of cattle consist of two 
parte of different origin; the outer 
horny shell isa growth derived from 
the skir ; the inner part or pith consists 
of bone and is an outgrowth of the 
skull. 

At the birth of the calf each of these 
parts is undeveloped, and only exists 
as a poesibility ; but they at once begin 
to grow, and in a short time the young 
horn can be felt as aslight elevation 
or button. 

‘Bones are covered with a tough, 
fibrous membrane known as the peri. 
osteum, from the inner surface of 
which new bone is continually being 
formed upon the surface of the old. It 
is in this way that growth in size is 
produced, and it is thus that the bony 
part of the horn grows. 

The horny tissue develops from the 
skin just as do hoofs and claws in the 
lower animals and nails in human be- 
ings. There is a zone in theskin about 
the base of the horn known as the mat- 
rix, from which new horn cells are 
constantly being formed, the older 
parts being pushed on. If we destroy 
the periosteum from which the bony 
part of the horn is formed and the 
matrix from which the horny part is 
formed we prevent the further develop- 
ment of the horn. In removing horns 
which are already more or less de- 
veloped, as in dehorning mature ani- 
‘mals, the cut must be made deep 
enough to include the matrix or the 
stump of the horn will continue to 
grow. It may not be out of place here 
to remark that there isno danger of 
cutting into the brain cavity, as at 
this point it lies very deeply. The 
opening frequently seen on removing 
the horns are only empty spaces with 
which the frontal bone is honeycombed. 

In calves the growing points of the 
bones are smallin extent and can be 
destroyed with little trouble. This 
could doubtless be done with a knife, 
but the station has used only caustic 
potash, sold in cans for soap making, 
and found it perfectly satisfactory. 

The hair should be cut away from 
the young horn as thoroughly as pos- 
gible, so that the potash may come in 








~1in water to moisten it and then rubbed 





full bloom until maturity no new mz:- 
terials are added to the crop. Between 
early bloom and full bloom over 60 per 
cent. of the nitrogenous compounds 
are formed. (When there is also a 
marked change of nitrogenous matter 
from amide to proteid forms) The 
composition of the leaves and stems 
shows that when young nearly one- 
third of the dry matter is nitrogenous 
material; this isa very high amount, 
even approaching the composition of 
animal bodies. The composition of 
the clover at different stages of growth 
shows that the largest amount of nitro- 
genous materials are obtained at the 
time of full bloom; these nitrogenous 
materials are then present to the great 

est extent at maturity. The largest 
amount of dry matter is obtained at 
the end of the flowering period. This 
dry mater, however, is richer in non- 
nitrogenous compounds and poorer in 
protein. (The early stages of the 
clover’s development are not so promi 

nently devoted to the formation of 
nitrogenous compounds as in the case 
of the wheat.) Clover hay is one of 
the coare3 fodders which are quite rich 
in protein. There is nearly twice ds 
much protein in clover asin timothy 
hay.” 


lintimate contact with the parts tote 
treated. The oily secretion should be 
removed from the parts to be touched 
with the {potash by wiping carefully 
with a rag or sponge moistened with 
soapsuds, or water containing a little 
ammonia. Parts not to be touched 
should not be moistened. 

The stick of potash is rolled up ina 
piece of paper soas toleave one end 
expored. The exposed end is dipped 


on the button or embryo horn until the 
skin begins to start, care being taken 
that the whole of the button and the 
border or matrix is included in the 
treatment. In young calves a few 
days old a eurface halfan inch or 4 
little more in diameter will cover these 
parts. 

Caustic potash, or caustic soda, 
which answers as well, can be obtained 
at almost any drug store. When not 
in use it should be kept ina closely 
stopped vial, one with rubber stopper 
preferred, or it will liquefy. 

After the calf is two or three days 
old the sooner the potash is applied the 
better. ini 


FEEDING HOGS FOR QUALITY OF 
MBAT. 





An inquiry has recently come to the 
Indiana Experiment Station from one 
of our well known swine breeders, Mr. 
I. N. Baker, relative to the most desir- 
able food for preparing pigs for the 
market. 

The market today demands pork 
with a fair mixture of lean meat, such 
as cannot be produced asare bya 
pure corn dict. The best results will 
be secured by using two or more kinds 
of grain, and also skimmilk, if it can 
be obtained. The general run of feed- 
ing «experiments in this country have 
shown that where corn meal and shorts 
were fed the meat showed more lean 
than when corn wasfedalone. Atthe 
Wisconsin Experiment Station a mix. 
ture of 431 pounds corn mean and 
shorts, haif and half, fed wet produced 
100 pounds of gain, as compared with 
784 pounds whole corn, or 517 pounds 
corn meal, to make 100 pounds gain. 
The shorts are muscle forming foods, 
and where these are used a more vig. 
orous pig usually results. Ground 
barley or oats may also be fed with 
corn to great advantage. There are 
many farmers in Indiana who grow 
oats extensively, besides corn, who 
could feed them to stock hogs, with 
corn, to far greater profit than selling 


a oe os 
GRAIN FOR HORSES. 


Prof. Thomas Shaw, of the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, writes on the 
value of corn, oats and bran for horses, 
and says the proportions of corn and 
oats which are best for working horses 
will depend somewhat upon the nature 
of the work, and somewhat on the 
season of the year. The harder the 
hore3is being worked, it would be cor- 
rect to say, the larger the proportion 
of corn that may be given to him, and 
the colder the weather, the more corn, 
relatively, he may befed. Buttokeep 
the system in tone, he should be given 
oats and corn, and if some bran can be 
added, heavy feeding can be continued 
with safety fora longer period than 
in the absence of bran. When horses 
are being worked hard, they wili do 
very well on a grain ration in winter, 
two thirds of which is corn, and in 
summer, On a grain portion, one third 
or one half of whichis corn. But if 
one fourth or one-fifth of the grain fed 
is bran, there is much less danger of 
digestive derangement than when bran 
is not fed. So advantageous is bran to 
the grain food, that the aim should be 
to feed some of it during much of the 
year. The proportions named above 
ease db 4b ecniia Gases. relate to shelled corn and to weight 


In a letter to thia station Mr. Baker. enter thom Gulk. 
+ It woul ; 
says: ‘‘My own experiments in feed- would not be very material whether 


the : 31 mi 
ing hogs to produce the best quality of corn, oate and bran are ail mixed 


meat have been similar to those you 
speak of and those cf Prof. W. A. 
Hoanry, only I did not feed as much 
meal or corn. I fed ground whe-tard 
oais in equal parts, and noi more than 


before feeding. or whether they are 
fed separately ; but even a horse tireg| 
of sameness; hence it may serve some 
useful esd, as whettting the appetite, 
to feed the corn and oats separately, 


that is to say, to feed the corn morn 
ing and evening in winter, and the oats 
at noon, and in the summer to feed the 
oats morning and evening, and the 
corn at noon. The bran could be fed 
with one or the other of these grains. 
A horse weighing 1 2C0 pounds would 
require about 15 to 18 pounds of grain 
per day; that is to say, fiveor eix 
pounds at each of the three feeds; but 
care should bs taken to lessen the 
amount of food when the work slack- 
ens and in proportion as it slackenas. 


RAISING MEDICINAL HERBS, 


one fourth corn. I also fed skimmilk 
and ripe pumpkins in ggnnection with 
these, and sccured a much larger per 
cent. of lean meat than when fed ex- 
clusively on corn, and aiso a much 
stronper bone aid a healthier hog and 
of course better pork.” 

The farmers of Indiana cought not to 
allow a pound of skimmiik to go to 
waste, from the creamertes or farm 
dairies. It can be fed to great prc fis 
to growing pigs, for it will assist in 
rapid flesh development. Corn, shorts 
and skimmilk make a combination 
that will produce a high grade of pork. 
Or wheat may replace the shorts. 
These foods assist in producing fiesh so 
rapidly as to enable the feeder to dis 
pose of his pigs to advantage when 
young, yet of good weight.—Indiana 
Experiment Station. 

_ OS So oe 
WHEN TO CUT CLOVER FOR 
HORSES. 





The mcuntains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee yield enormous quanti. 
ties of medicinal herbs, the gathering 
of which supports quite a population. 
But nearly all of these herbs are gradu- 
ally decreasing in number because of 
the persistent gathering of the roots. 
The tire will come shortly when they 
must be planted and artificially culti 
vated. There is an enormous dsmand 
for all sorts of medicinal herbs, and 
for many of them the demand is on 
the increase instead of on the wane 
A lucrative business must be built up 
in time in raising the chief herbs for 
the market. Already we find quitea 
profitable business established in diff 
erent parts of the country in raising 
herbs for market, 

In New York and Michigan there 
are several large peppermint farms 
that raico nearly all of these plants 
r quired for distilling the oil. Sage 
farms are successfully conducted in 
Massachusetts, New York and Michi 
gan. Nevertheless we import ovor 
100 tons of sage every year and pay 
three cents a pound duty on it. The 
American sage is much superior to 
either the French or German. Ger- 
many, France and Italy ship to us 
large quantities of horehound cen- 
taury, coltsfoot, daisy flowers and the 
roots of burdcck, and angelica, aco 
nite, belladonna, conium, feverfew, 
foxgiove, henbane, marigold flowere, 
stramonium, wormwood, and the va 
rious balms. 
European prcducts are inferior to 
thoze growing wild in this country, 
and they sell several cents a pound 
cheaper than the American planta, 
The trouble is that tnere is little organ- 
ized effort to raise the medicinal 
plants that are in special demand in 


The nitrogenous elements of clover 
are the most valuable for feeding pur 
poses, and it is therefore essential to 
cut the clover at the time of their 
greatest development, says the Mirror 
and Farmer. Cutting the clover at 
just the right time and curing it so as 
to prevent the waste of those valuable 
elements are among the fine art3 of 
farming, for when so cut and cured 
clover is one of the cheapest stock foods 
that the farm produces, The dissipa- 
tion of the valuable nutritive elements 
of clover and the ixcreasa of woody 
fiber between full bloom and the 
rip2n¢e i stage constitute a loss that no 
farmer can efford to iniur. Prof, 
Harry Snyder writes e3 foilows, re- 
garding the composition of clover and 
its various strages of growth: 

“The development of the clover 
plant, the second year after seeding, 
shows that the time from early to full 
bloom ‘3 the pericd of the greatest ac- 
tivity in the plant. When clover is 
very young, end the flower head is yet 
invisible, only about ten per cent. of 
the organic matter has been formed, 
and this organic matter is very rich in 
nitrogen. When the clover blossoms 
first appear about one-third or lees of 
the dry matter of the crop is present. 
From early bloom until full bloom 
over 60 per cent. of the dry matter is 
added to the crop. From the time of 











Nearly all of these} N 


this country. 


mon wormwood needed for the trade 


wormwood. 


wood as we raise. Califo 


trade.—8. W. Chambers, in Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. 
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SEEDLESS MELONS. 


The Furrows maa of the Wisconsin 
Farmer has the following: 

Here isastatement by an Eastern 
market gardener that seems fishy to 
me, and I would like for some of the 
boys who are readers of this paper to 
try it and report to the Furrows man. 
He says to cover a melon vine when it 
is about five feet long with dirt, and 
when it has put out new roots, as it 
wiil do, the vine batween the c'd and 
the new roots ia to be cut, and all 
melons growing on the new vine will 
be seedless. Ba careful, boys, for I 
believe there is a sell in this. 

A writer in Colman’s Rural World 
has tried it, but does not give the re 
sult. This is what he saye: 

A few days ago I layered a half dozen 
vines. Only one branch of a vine. 
When about four feet long, I picked 
cff£ the leaves for about 18 inches, com- 
mencing six inches from the hill; lay 
ing it into a gutter three inches deep. 
Mark the end of the vine with a little 
stake, so as to know where the layer 
is. In about three weeks will cut off 
the vine near the parent plant, and if 
the vine lives I will know it is rooted, 
and then will wait to see if the melons 
will be seedless or not. There were no 
definite instructions given, and have 


The Vermont farmers 
have for many years raised more than 
enough seffron to supply the market, 
and exports of it are quite important. 
Sixty years ago the farmers of Yew 
York and Vermont raised all the com- 


but other farm-crops crowded out the 
plant, and now we import most of our 
France and Germany 
send to us five times as much worm- 
ia has 
recently started in to raisi hore- 
hound, and her farmers have already 
crowded out a good deal of the hore- 
hound that has been coming from 
Germany and Mexico. There is need 
to study this field, and if possible to 
raise the most important medicinal 
herbs, roots and barks for the home 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 















DEPART MENT STORE advertises: 








Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN e 
*ittsburgh, rh y . ‘Japa, q 44° 6 aM 
DAVIS‘CRAMBERS a “St. Louis Strictly Pure White Lead, 
*itteburgh. at 
FAHNESTOCK / —— ‘ 
Pittsburgh. 12%, 25, 50 and soo-lb. keo- 
ANCHOR } thadenass : + - i ‘S* 
cinnati. sie ’ alescsa mt ace —— 
ECKSTEIN fuarantecd.” Analysis of this mixture shows 
. | ATLANTIC : . 
_ peo it to be: 
RAD: if 4 ar 
BROOKLYN “ANC, 26.03% 
New York. e 
—_ Barytes, 73-97% 
ULSTER Wistta ¥ 
UNION White Lead, none. 
SOUTHERN : ° : 
| cricage. Zine is cheaper Ahan White Lead. an 
SHIPMAN . : 
- “4 om be a ah 1¢ JT yt 
COLLIER bary tes is sold at about 72. PEF LD: 
MISSOURI oe a, D, tt, ne 
St. Louis. wiOrai: puy \v nite ea } n reput 
annines ouis. WiOTa du | cl n ep i r] 
OE, mena ee, ee Rieke Meet = a 
SOUTHERN dealers, and make sure that the brand is rioh 
HN T. LEWIS & BROS CO . , - ‘ ~ 
- Philadelphia. See list cf renuine br 
MORLEY Cleveland. — a2 B ‘ ‘ White I i Ti 
peg By using > ure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
SALEM Salem, Mass. ERE i any desir t Pamphiet giving valu 
CORNELL Buffalo able inf # Sunmipiies colors tree; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted iu «ith rent des gus or various styles or 
KENTUCEY Louisville. combiaations of shades forwarcea upon appucution iv thuse intending to paint. 
National Lead Co... 100 Willian: ©! Ss York, 
— 
[s"Did YOU ever think that, at $1;DO YOU WISH 


a year, THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER is the 
cheapest paper published in North Car- 
cline? It costs lots of money to run it, 
Every other $1 Carolina paper thatin 
any way approaches it in size,uses pat- 
ent outsides,or is merely a re hash from 
seme other paper. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is ali home print, 8 large pages 
every week, and contains something 
for every member of the family. Now 
is the time to subscribe. Give us a 
trial. We send it now at $1 per year, 
6 months for 50 cents or 3 months for 
25 cents. Give us a trial. 


FEATHERGSG..... . 


eeeeer - WANTED! 


We will buy any quantity of Chicken 
and Turkey body feathers at highest 
market prices. Address: BEATTIE & 
Co., Box 310, Richmond, Va. 


POMONA HILL NURSERIES 
POMONA, N. ©. 


Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on tb: 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirt: 
years. Up with the times witb all the new as we! 
asthe old fruits that are suited to my trade 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The ne+ 
Japan fruits and all other good fruit and flow 
ers I have, as shown in my new illustrate 
catalogue, free to all. Agents wanted. 

















are 7 

Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last alwaye.Catalog free. 


y Electric Wheel Co., Box 93, Quincy, Itls. 


NO BETTER MEDIUM IN THE 
SOUTH. 


ADRIAN, MicH., March 4th, 1898. 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh N. C.: 
GRNTLEMEN:—We believe _ that 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is as valuable 
an advertising medium as any Other 
farm journal, in the Southern States, 
for our business. 
Yours truly, 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Dr. J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Special Advertiser. 












u. S. Standard. Fully Warranted. 


eae Delivered at your R.R. Station and ample time 
for building and testing allowed before acceptance, 


OSGOOD SCALE CO., BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


Good agenw wantea in uncccupied 
territory. 


THE NATICNAL FARMERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


President—W. A. Gardner, Andrew's 
Settlement Va. 
Vice Presiaent—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Mion. 
Secretary Treasurer—W. P. Bricker, 
Cogan Station, Pa. 
LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew’s 
Settlement, Pa.; A. B. Welch, Sec’y, 
Victor, N Y.; John Breinig, Junc 
tion, W. Va.; J. ©. Wilborn, Old 
Point, 8. C.; C. A. Barlow, San Luis 
Odispo, Cal. 
NORTH OAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLI 
ANOF. 
President—John Graham, Warren 
ton, N. O. 
Vice-President — W. B. Upchurch, 
Morrisville, N. ©. 
Secretary-Tressurer—J.T. B. Hoover, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
State Business Agent—T. B. Parker, 
Aillsboro, N. C. 
Lecturer—Dr. V. N. Seawell, Villa 
now, N. C. 
Assistant Lecturer — W. B. Brick 
house, Mackev Ferry, N. C. 
ws 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
N. CO. 
Hoor-keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greons- 
boro, N. C. 
Assistant Door-keeper—Jag. EK. Lyon, 
Durham, N. C. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—A. D. K. Wallace, 
Raleigh, N. O. 
Trustee Business soway Fund—wW. 
A. Graham, Machp a Be fe 
XEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE OF THE NORTH 
EOAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANOE. 


J ms W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 





W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. O. 
A. F. Hileman, Concord, N. O. 
Dr. J. E Person, Pikeville, N. C. 


Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. C 
STATE ALLIANOB JUDICIARY OOMMITTEE. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. O. 

W. 8. Barnes, Raleigh, N. 0. 





T. Ivey, Cary, N. O. 


therefore used my own judgment in| 1898) J. VAN LINDLEY. Pran+ 
the matter. 
MOSELEY’S 
GOOD WHEELS | occwent CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COwWs. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. « 
HOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, LOWA. 
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TRAINS: 
Tu sons 


—To— 

ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUST. ATHENS 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS, 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 


—AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


Sohednle in Effect March &, 1808, 


SOUTHBOUND. 

















No. 408, No. 41; 
Lv. New York, Penn. R. R. *1100am +900 pn 
Ly. Philadelphia, 1122pm i206an 
Lv. Baltimore ” 3815pm 250an 
Lv. Washington. : 2 440pm 430an 
Lv. Richmond, A.C.L.. 85pm 905an 
Lv. Norfolk, S.A.L., *820 pm *905 an 
Lv. Portsmouth, * 845pm 9%Van 
Lv. Weidon, ag *1128pm *1155an 
Ar. Henderson, “ *1256am_— *1 48 pw 
Ar. Durham, bed +732am +416pn 
Lv. Durham, bad +700 pm +1019 am 
Ar. Raleigh, bs *2 16am 





Ar. Sanford, bed 


Ar Southern Pines, “ ooo Bis pe 


423am 658pm 





















































Ar. Hamlet, » 607am 650pm 
Ar. Wadesboro, ” 553am 81llpm 
Ar. Monroe, ” 6438am 916pm 
Ar. Wilmington, -  Meaecae *12 (06 pa. 
ar. Chariotte, ” *750am *10 26 pm 
Ar. Chester, 2 *8(03 am *iU 56 pm 
Ly. Columbia, C. N. & L.R.R. ....... *6 00 pm 
Ar. Clinton, S.A.-L. 45am *12 14am 
Ar. Greenwood, “ 1035am 107am 
Ar. Abbeviile, “ 1l03am 135 am 
Ar. Elberton, * R207 pm 243am 
ar. Athens, * 11l3pm 3845am 
Ar. Winder, bad 156pm 428am 
Ar. Atlanta, (Central time) 250pm 652%am 
NORTHBOUND. 

(Central time) No. 402. No. 38. 
Ly. Atlanta, SAL. *1200n'n *750 pn 
Ly. Winder, - 240pm 1040 pn 
Lv. Athens, * 313pm U19pn 
Lv. Elberton, * 415pm lW3lanm 
Lv. Abbeville * 6l5pm 135an 
Lv. Greenwood, » 54lpm 23am 
Ly. Clinton, cal *630pm *255an 
Ar. Columbia, O.N.& L.R.R., ....... *7 45 an 
Lv. Chester, S.A.L.  *813pm 4 25 am 
Ar. Charlotte, we *1025pm *7 50am 
Lv. Monroe, ” *940pm *6 (5 am 
Lv. Hamlet, sad *111l5pm 80Q0an 
Ar. Wilmington * eee *1200 pn 
Ly. Southern Pines, * *12200am *900 an 
Ly. Raleigh, ” *“2l6am 11 2an 
Ar. Henderson, » 328am *12 59 pn 
Ar. Durham, ‘ +732am +416 pu 
Lv. Durham, * +700 pm +1019 an 
Ar. Weidon, sea 455am *2 45 pm 
Ar. Richmond, A.C L.. 82am 725 pm 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. je Rslpm 1130 pm 
Ar. Baltimore, bd 148 pm 103 am 
Ar Philadelphia, * 350 pm 3 60 am 
Ar. New York. bel *623pm *653 am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 72am 522%pm 
Ar. Norfolk, ° *735am  *5 35 pr 

*Daily. +Daily Ex. Sunday. 





’ . * ] 
Nos. 402 and 403.-- ths Atisnts 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers an¢ 
Coaches between Washingten and Atlanta 
aiso Pullman Sleepers between Portsmout 
and Chester, S.C, 


“The 8. A. L. 

Nos. 31 and 48.-- ine, Solid rein 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports. 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers be 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections a 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile. New Or 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanooga 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 
a8 DTPA Raleigh, N. O. 
“6 APE SMITH, C. T. A. 


E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOV: 
Vice-President and Gen’! Mer. _ Traffic 

V.E. MoBEE T. J. ANDERSON, 
Gen'l Superintendent. Gen'l Pass. Agt 


General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 





TO BUY, SELL 
OR EXCHANGE 


LANDS? 


If so, don’t simply put a 
notice on some old red oak 
but spend just a little more 
money and tell 


SG a EL 
80.000 PEOPLE. 


what Kind of land you 
have by putting an ad. in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
In all this vast concourse 
of readers, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that you 
will find some one that 
just the kind of land you 
have, and will pay you 
what it is worth? So many 
people wish to odvertisa 
- land for sale in Tom Pro. 
GRESSIVE FARMER that we 
have decided to make a 
Special and Unusually 
Low Ad. Rate to ali wish- 
ing to buy orsellland. If 
you are one of these, and 
wish to save money, write 
us for our Gpeeial Offer. 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh, N.C. 
WANTED 
One General Agent to every ten coun- 
ties, to furnish horse and buggy and 
sell our famous Cholera Cure for Poul- 
; Liberal pay to suitable 
parties. Address: 
WORLD DRUG MFG. CO, 
Norroik, Va. 


POLK’S 


Diphtheria Care 


CU RHI 


Diphtheria can only be cured by 
the application of a remedy that 
will destroy the life of the germ 
organisms that produceit. Such a 
remedy is 


POLK’S 


DIPHTHERIA 
CURE. 


It is neither a caustic nor a pow- 
erful acid. It does not eat away 
the membrane; it simply perme- 
ates it and destroys the little build- 
ers of it. leaving it to come away 
of itself, without violence and 
without leaving the throat raw and 
liable to hemorrhege, as it will be 
under avy violent treatment. While 
80 ¢ flicacious as to deserve the name 
of a epecific, it is perfectly harm- 
less in all cases and ufider all cir- 
cumstances. 

All that is asked for it is a 
prompt and honest trial, according 
to directions, and it will certainly 
effect a cure, as is proven by the 
fact that it hae doneso in hundreds 
of well authenticated cases, as cur 
certificates will show. It does its 
own advertising. Only one dollar 
a bottle. 


—MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY— 


Mrs. Nita Polk Denmark, 


404 IN. Hast Street, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


CONSUMPTION 
and BRONCHITIS 
CURE. 
We learn, from a reliable source, 
that Judge Geo. E. Hunt, of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., has discovered a medicine 
of his own make, that is a sure cure 
for Consumption and Bronchitis All 
who are suffering with either disease, 
would do well to address him at Lex- 
ington, N.C. He has this medicine in 
any quantity desired at the low price 
of 50 cents per botile. 
Mention this paper when you write. 




















WE HATE TO 


Hav- trouble with Spaniard, but in America 
he’s ike Paes d will 


wood the times, an 
have to go. Buy of the 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 
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